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THE 

PREFACE. 



IN the firft cora^pofition of the. Rudir 
merits of Englijh Grammar^ I had no 
farther views than to the ufe of fchools ; 
^nd, therefore, contented myfelf with ex- 
plaining the fundamental principles of the 
language, inas plain and familiar a man- 
ner as I could. Afterwards, taking a more 
extenfive view of language in general, and 
of the EngliQi language in particular, I 
began to colled materials ^r a much 
larger work upon this fubjeft^ and did not 
chufe to republifh the former work, till I 
had executed the other ; as I imagined, 
that this could not fail to fuggeft feveral 
iiiiprovcments in the plan of it. How- 
A 3 ever 
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VI THE PREFACE. 

ever, being frequendy importuned to re 
publish the former grammar, and beinc 
fo much employed in ftudies oF a very 
dlfi^eneot nature* that I cannot accomplifh 
%'hat I bid prDpoled, I have, in this trea- 
tife, fepubiiibcd that work, with im- 
proctjnents, and fo much of the mate- 
rials I bad cciiected for the larger, as may ^ 
be at pra^facal u!e to thole who write | 
ihe Ur.^i:ii:e, I'hele materials, therefore, 
1 iiiveiwuce.; ;:^ro i- po<xi an order as I 
ctn^ Ati fcave Subjoined mem to the for 
I3")er granimar^ under the tide of 
4md CM>imyC::Jts. f$r th Uj} of - ' 
Jmdt jm^i^m: r'^^6:wKy m the L.. ^ . 

infc J«^>ic^. f 



VI THE PREFACE. 

■ever, being frequently importuned to re- 
. publifh the fornfier gramnnar, and being 
fo n:iuch employed in ftudies of a very 
diffiet-eftt nature, that I cannot accomplilh 
%vhat I had propofed, I have, in this trea- 
tlfe, republifhcd that work, with im- 
provements, and fo much of the mate- 
rials I had coUcded for the larger, as may 
be of pradicai ufe to thoje who write 
the language. Thefe materials, therefore, 
1 havertiduced into as good an order as I 
cin, and have fubjdined them to the for? 
mer grammar, under the title of Notes 
and Obfervations, for the Ufe of thofe who 
4mve tMdefwic Proficiency in tk Language. 

I have retained the method of qaejlion 

-^ml^^fiter in ihe Kudimtnts^ becaufe I am 

fftill perfuAd^d, it is both the moft convc- 

Hrtient fot the nialter, a«i<j the moft ititelli- 

piblt loihe fcholan I hare alio Uxn fo 

far from departing from the fimplicity of 

Ihe {^1^01 that ihoft gramn^.ar, \hn I 

havie mAde it, in fome ref[>eAs, ftiilmc.rG 

fioiplej 4ftd I think it, on thnt account, 

fnor-e fuitable to the genius of the t.ng- 

}i(h language. I own I am ftirpri7.td 

t«<vc lo n.ucli of tlie diftribiuion, ar.d 

tttlwiical^tWms of the Latin grarrmar, 

re- 
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THE PREFACE. yft 

retained in the grammar of our tongue ; 
where they are exceedingly aukward, and 
abfolutely fuperfluous ; being fuch as 
could not poffibly have entered into the 
head of any man, who had not been pre*^ 
yioufly acquainted with Latin. 

Indeed) this abfurdity has, in fome 
mtrafure, gone out of falhion with us ; but 
Hill fo much of it is retained, in all the 
grammars that I have feen, as greatly in- 
jures the uniformity of the whole ; and 
the very fame reafon that has induced ie« 
Yeral gramtnarians to go fo far as they have 
done, ihould have induced them to go far« 
ther. A little reflexion may, I think, 
fuffice to convince any perfon, that wc 
have no more bufineis with a fuiuTt 
tenfe in our language, than we have 
with the whole fyftem of I^atin nuxxis and 
tcnfcs J becaufc we have no modification 
tf our verbs to coriefpond to' it; and if 
wc had never heard of a future tenfe ifi 
fome other language, we (hould no more 
have given a particular name to the 
combination of the verb with the aux- 
iliary y^a// or will, than to thtrfe that are 
made with the auxiliaries do^ have, can^ 
muft^ or any other. 

A 4 The 
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viii THE PREFACE. 

The only natural rule for the ufe of tech- 
nical terms to exprefs time, &c. is to apply 
thenn to diftinguilh the different modifica- 
tions of words ; and it fccms wrong to 
confound the account of inflexions y either 
with the grammatical ufes of the combif 
stations of words, of the order in which 
they are placed, or of the words which 
mprefs relations^ and which arc equivalent 
to inflexions in other languages. 

• Whenever this plain rule is 'departed 
from, with refpeft lo any language what- 
ever, the true fy^mctryof the grammar 
is loft, and ic becomes clogged with fu- 
perfluous terms and divifions. Thus we 
fee the optative mooii, and the perfect 
and pluperfe6t tenfes of the paffive voicC;, 
abfurdly t-rantferrcd from the Greek, 
language into the X-atin, where there 
were no modifications of verbs to cor^ 
refpond to them. The authors of th^ 
diftribution might, with the very faaie 
reafon, have introduced the dual number 
into Latin J ^nd. duo homines wouki have 
inadejuft as good a dual number, as lUi", , 
72am anwn is an optative mood, or ama* 
iusfui aperfeft tenfe. I cannot help fiat- 
.tering myfclf, that future grammarians 

Will 
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THE PREFACE. ix 

'Will owe mc fome obligation, for introdu- 
cing this uniform fimplicity, fo wcllfuitcd 
to the genius of our language, into the 
iinglifh grammar^ 

It is poffible I may be thought to 
have leaned too much from the Latin 
idiom, with refpe6t to fevtral particulars 
in the ftru6lure of our lans^uap-c ; but I 
think it is evident, that ail other gram- 
marians have leaned too much to the 
analogies of that language, contrary to 
our modes of fpcaking, and to the ana- 
logies of other languages more like our 
own. It muft be allowed, that the cuf- 
torn of fpeaking, is the original, and 
only juft ftandard of any language. We 
fee, in all grammars, that this is fuffici- 
ent to eftablilh a rule, even contrary t© 
the ftrongeft analogies of the language 
VvMth itfelf. Muit not .this xuilom, th^^rc- 
fore, be allowed to have fome weight, in 
•favpur of thofe forms of fpcech, to which 
our beft writers and fpeakers fcem evi- 
dently pFone ; forms whveh are contrary 
to no analogy of the language with it- 
fcif , and which have been difapproved by 
grammarians, only from certain abftrafl: 
and • arbitrary confiderations, and when 

the if 
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X THE PREFACE. 

their decifioas were not prompted by the 
genius of the language; which difcovers 
kfelf in nothing more than in the ge- 
neral propenfity of thofe who ufe it to 
certain modes of conftrudtion. I think, 
however, that I have not, in any cafe, 
feemed to favour what our grammarians 
will call an irregularity, but where the 
genius of the language, and not only 
fingle examples, but the general pra&ice 
of thofe who write it, and the almoft 
univerfal cuftom of thofe who fpeak it, 
have obliged me to do it. I alfo think I 
have feemed to favour thofe irregularities, 
no more than the degree of the propen- 
fity I have mentioned, when unchecked 
by a regard to arbitrary rules, in thofe 
who ufe the forms of fpecch I refer to, 
will authorize me. 

• If I have done any eflential fervicc to 
my isative tongue, I think it will arife from 
my detcfting in time a very great number 
of ga/lfdfms, which have infinuatcd them- 
felves into the ftyle of many of our moll 
juttJy admrred writers; and which, in my 
opinion, rend greatly to injure the true 
idiom of the iingtilh language, being 
contrary to its moft cftabhllied analogies. 

1 dare 
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THE PREFACE. xi 

I dare fay, the collcftions I have made of 
this nature, will furprize many pcrfons 
who are well acquainted with modern com* 
pofitions* They furprize myfelf, now 
that I fee them all togetlier ; and I even 
think, the writers themlclves will be fur- 
prized, when they fee them pointed out. 
For I do not fuppofe, that they defignedly 
adopted thofe forms of ipeech, which are 
evidently French, but that they fell into 
them inadvertently, in coniequence of 
being much converfanc with French au- 
thors. 

I think there will bt an advantage in 
tny having collected examples from mo- 
dem Wfitiv^s. rathtr than from thofe of 
Swift,. AtKliftm,' and others, who wrote 
about half a c-ntury ago, in what is ge- 
nerally called the chiflkal period of our 
tontriile. By this m<5ans we may fee what 
is the real character and turn of the lan- 
guage at prelent; and by comparing it 
with the. writings ' of preceding authors, 
we may better perceive which way it is 
trnding, and what extreme we (hould 
moft ca.tfuHy guard tgainft. 
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It may excite a fmile in fomc of vnj 
readers, to ice what books paffcd through 
my hands at the time I was making thefe 
colleftions, and I might veryeafily have 
fuppreficd their names ; but 1 am not 
afhamed of its being known, that 1 fomc- 
times read for amufment, and even any 
thing that may fall in my way. Befides, 
I think there is a real advantage in making 
fuch colledlions as thefe from books which 
may be luppofed to be written in a hafty 
manner, when the writers would not pay 
tnuch attention to arbitrary rules, but 
indulge t^at natural propenfity, which 
is. the effedl of the general cuftom, and 
genius of the language, as it is com- 
monly fpoken. It is not from the writ- 
ings of grammarians and critics that we 
-can form ajugdmcnt of the real prefent 
ilate of any language, even as it is fpokea 
in polite converlation. 

It will be no objedtion to the propriety, 
or ufe of any of my remarks with thofc 
xyho think juftly, that they were fuggefted 
by the perufal of the writings of Scotch- 
men. It is fufficient for my purpofe, that 
they write in the Englifli language. Many 

of 
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©f their readers will not know that they 
were Scots. If they excel in other arti- 
cles of good ftile, their example is not 
the lefs dangerous;, and he muft be pre- 
judiced to a degree that deferves ridicule, 
who will not allow that feveral of the 
moftcorredt writers of Englifli arc Scotch- 
men, 

Some of my examples will be found 
without authorities, and many of them 
without references to the particular paf- 
fage of the author. This was generally 
owing to mere inattention, in omitting to 
note the author, or the place, ac the 
time I was reading; and afterwards,, the ^ 
overfightwas irretrievable.. 

I make no apology for the freedom T 
have taken with the works of living authors 
in my colleftions. Except a very few 
pages in Swift, I read nothing with an 
immediate view to them. This was al- 
v/ays aftcondary confideration ; but if any 
thing of this kind ftruck me in the courle 
©f my reading I did not fail to note it. 
If I be thought to have borne harder 
vpon Mr. Hume than upon any other 
living author, he is obliged for it to the 

great 
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xiv THE PREFACE. 

great reputation his writings have juftly 
gained him, and to my happening to read 
them at the time that I did; and I would 
not pay any man, for whom I have the 
leaft efteem, fo ill a compliment, as t^ 
fuppofe, that exaftnefs in the punftilios. 
of grammar was an object capable of giv- 
ing him the leaft difturbance. This is 
the fmalleft point of excellence, even with 
refpeft to ftyle j and ftyle, in its whole 
extent, is but a very fmall objeft in the 
eye of a philofopher. 1 even think a man 
cannot give a more certain mark of the 
narr/Dwnefs of his mind, and of the lit- 
tle progrefs he has made in true fcience* 
than to fhow, either by his vanity with, 
refpeft to himfelf, or the acrimony of his 
cenfurewith refped to others, that this 
bufinefs is of much moment with him. 
We have infinitely greater things before • 
us ; and if thefe gain their due fliare of 
our attention, this fubjeft, of grammatical 
critic! fm ; will be almoft nothing. The 
noife that is made about it, is one of the 
greateft marks of the frivolifm of many 
readers, arid writers too of the prcfenc 
age. 

Not 
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THE PREFACE. xr 

Not that I t4iink the bufinefs of Ian* 
guage, and of grammar is a matter of no 
importance, even to a philofophcr. It is^ 
in my opinion, a matter of very con*- 
fiderable confequcnce; but in another 
view. That I have, accordingly, given 
a good deal of attention to it, will, I 
hope, appear by a Courfeof L^Sfures cm the 
"theory of Language y andUmverfal Grammar^ 
which was printed fome years ago for 
private ufc».and which I propofe to correiS*, 
and make public. To the fame treatife 
I muft, Hkewife, refer my readers for the 
fatisfeflion I may be able to give them, 
with refpeft to the definitions of terms^ 
and fome other articles relating to Gram- 
mar, in which I differ from Mr, Harris, 
and ochcr grammarians. 

Wiih . yefped to our own language, 
there feems to be a kind of claim upon 
all iwj^o .make: ufe of it to do fome- 
thing. for its improvement ; and the beflb 
thing we can do for this purpofe at pnc- 
i'ent, is to exhibit its adual ftrudure, and 
the yatfieties with which it is ufcd. Whea 
thefe arc once diflinftly pointed out, and 
generaUjr attended lo^ the bed forms of 
ipeech^: tiid thofe which are moft agree- 
able 
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yvi THE PREFACE. 

able to the analogy of the. language,, 
will foon recommend themfdvesy and 
come into general ufe;and when, by this 
tneans, the language (hall be written 
with fufficient uniformity, we may hope 
to fee a complete grammar of it. At 
prefenr, it is by no means ripe for fuch 
a work ; but we may approximate to 
it very faft, if all perfons who arc qua- 
lified to make remarks upon it, wilt 
give a little attention to the fubjeft* 
In fuch a cafe, a few years might be^ 
fufficient to compltte it. The progrefs 
of every branch of real fcicncc fccms to 
have been prodigioufly accelerated of 
late. The prefent age may hope to fee 
a new and capital aera in the hiftory of 
every branch of ufcful knowledge ; and I 
hope that the Englifli language, which 
xannot fail to be the vehicle of a great 
part of it, will come in for fome Ihafe of 
improvement, and acquire a more fixed 
and eftablilhed charaftcr than it can boaft ' 
at prefent. ^ 

But our grammarians appear to me to 
have aft^d precipitately in this bufmefs, 
and to have taken a wrong method of 
fixing our language* This will never be 

efFeded 
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THE PRE^FACE. xvii. 

effefted by the arbitrary rules of any man, 
or body of men whatever; becaufe thcfc . 
fuppofe the language adually fixed al- 
ready, contrary to the real ftate of it :^ 
whereas a language can never be properly 
fixed^ till all the varieties with which it. 
is ufed, have been held forth to public 
view, and the general preference of certain^ 
forms have been declared,, by the general 
pradtice afterwards. Whenever I have. , 
mentioned any variety in the grammatical 
forms that are ufed to exprefs the fame 
thing, I have feldom fcrupled to fay 
which of them I prefer; but this is. to 
be. underftood as nothing more than a. 
conjefture, which time mult confirm or. 
refute. ^ 

A "circumftance which may give us* 
hopes to fee the fpeedy accomplilhment of 
the defign of completing the grammar 
of our language, is the exceeding great, 
fimplicity of its ftrudurevarifing, chiefly, 
from the paucity of our inflexions of 
words. For this we are, perhaps, ia 
fome meafure, indebted to the long^- 
continued barbarifm of the people from* 
whom we received it. The words we 
afterwards borrowed, from foreign Ian* 
b guages^. 
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trm THE PREFACE, 
guages, though they now make more' 
than one half of the fubftance of outs, 
were like more plentiful nourilhment to a* 
meagre body, that was grown t& its full 
ftaturc, and become too rigid to admit' 
of any hew modification of its parts; 
They have added confiderably to the bulk 
and gracefulnefs of our language; buf 
have made no alteration in the fimplidty 
of its original form. 

Grammar may be compared to a trea- 
tife of Natural PMlofopky ; the one confift^* 
ing of obfervations on the various chan- 
ges, combinations, and mutual affedions 
of words; and the other On thofe of the 
parts of nature; and were the language 
of men as uniform as the works of na- 
ture, the grammar of language would be 
as indifputable in its principles as the 
grammar of nature. But fince good au- 
thors have adopted different forms of 
fpeech^ and in a cafe which admits of no 
ftandard but that of cujidm, one authority 
may be of as mueh weight as another; 
the analogy of language is the only thing 
to which we can have recourfe, ta adjuft 
thefc differences. For language, to an- 
fwcr the intent of it> which is to fxprefs 

our 
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THE PREFACE. xiK 

our thoughts with certainty in an inter- 
courfe with one another, mull: be fixed and 
confiHent with itfelf. 

By an attention to thefe maxims hath 
this grammatical performance been con- 
duced. The bed and the molt numerous 
authorities have been carefully followed* 
Where they have been contradidtory, re- 
courfe hath been had to analogy, as the 
laft refource. If this Ihould decide for 
neither of two contrary praftices, the 
thing muft remain undecided, till all-go- 
verning cuftom fhall declare in favour of 
the one or the other. 

; As to a public Jcademy, invefted with 
authority to afcertain the ufe of wordsy 
which is a projed): that fome peribns are 
very fanguine in their expedatioo? from, I 
think it not only unfuitable to the genius 
of zfree Tuition^ but in itfelf ill calculated 
to reform and fix a language. We need 
make no doubt but that the beft forms 
of fpeech will, in time, ellabliih them- 
felves by their own fuperior excellence : 
and, in all controverfies, it is better to 
wait the decifions of T?w, which are flow 
and fure, than to take thofe of Synods^ 
b 2 which 
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which are often hafty and injudicious. A 
manufaSiure for which there is a great 
demand, and a language yN\i\K.\i many per- 
fons have leifurc to read and write, are 
both fure to be brought, in time, to all 
the perfeftion of which they are capable. 
What would ^c^cfemw have contributed 
to the perfeftion of the Grttk and Laiin 
languages ? Or who, in thofe free ftates, 
^ould have fubmitted to them ? 

The propriety of introducing the Eng- 

lifh grammar mto Englijh fchools, cannot 

»be difputed; a competent knowledge of 

our own language being both ufeful and 

ornamental in every profeffion, andacri- 

tical'knowledge of it abfolutely neccflary 

to all perfons rf a liberal education. T-hc 

iittle difficulty there is apprehended to be 

in the ftudy of it, is the chief reafon, I be- 

lierc, why it hath been fo mtich tieglefted. 

The Latin was fo complex a language 

that it made, of ncccffity'(notwithftanding 

the Greek was the learned tongue at Rome) 

a coafiderable T branch of Roman fchool 

educations whereas ours, by beii^g more 

»firtiple, is, perhaps, lefs generally under- 

flood. And though the Grammar-fchool 

Jbe, on all accounts, the nioift proper 

* place 
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THE PREFACE. t» 

place for learning it -, how many Gram- 
mar-fchools have we, and of no fmaU 
reputation, which are dcftitute of all pro- 
vifion for the regular teachingiDf ic? AH 
the fkill that our youth at fchool have in 
it, bring acquired rn anindiredl manner; 
viz. by the mere piaftice of ufmg it in 
verbal tranflations. 

Ind'-ed, it is notTnuch ab^ve acentury 
ago, that our native tongue feemed to be 
looked upon as telow the noticc^of a claf- 
fical fcholar; and men of learning made 
/very little ufet)f it, dther ih converfation 
or in writing. And even fince it hath 
te^LH made the vehicle of knowledge of 
all kinds, it hath not found its way intiB) 
the fchools appropriated to language, in 
proportion to its growing importance j 
molb -of my cotemporaries, I. believe, 
!5cing fenfible, that their knowlcdgie of 
the grammar of their inother tongue 
hath been acquired by their own ftudy 
and oblervation, fince they have paflTed 
tile rudiments of the fchools* 

To obviatethis inconvenience, we muft 
introduce into our fchools£w^/;/A grammar^ 
Englijk comptjfitions^ and 'frequent Englljk 

tranf- 
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xxii THE PREFACE, 

franftations from authors in other langua- 
ges. The common objcftion to Englifh 
compofitions,. that it is like requiring 
brick to be made without draw ; (boys 
not being fuppofed to be capable of fo 
much refledion, as is neceflary to treat 
any fubjcdk with propriety) is a very fri- 
volous one : fince it is very eafy to con- 
trive a variety of cxcrcifesintrodudtofy to 
Themes upon moral and fciencifical fub- 
jefts; in many of which the whole at- 
tention may be employed upon language 
jc^nly ; and from thence youth may be 
led on in a regular feries of compofirions, 
in which the tranQtion from language to 
fentiment may be as gr^ual and eafy as 
poflible. 

An Appendix would have been made 
to this grammar of examples of iadEng- 
li/h ; for they are really ufeful j but that 
they make io uncouth an appearance in 
print. And it can be no manner of trou- 
ble to any teacher to fupply the want of 
them, by a falfe reading of any good au- 
thor, and requiring his pupils to point 
out, and redlify his miftakes. If any of 
the additional obfervathns be ufed in fchools 
it will be fuf&citnt for the mafter to read 

the 
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the paflTages as he finds them, and to re- 
quire of his pupils the proper correftions, 
and the realbns alledged for them. 

I tnuft not conclude this preface, vrith-' 
out making my acknowledgements to 
Mr. yohnpty whofe admirable diftionary 
has been of the greatcft ufc to me in the 
iludy of our language. It is pity be had 
not forttied as juil, and as extenfive a» 
idea of Englilh grammar. Perhaps this 
very ufeful work may ftill be refervcd for 
his diilinguifhed abilities in this way. 

I muil, alfo, acknowledge my obliga- 
tion to Dt. Lnvthj whefe Jhort introduc- 
tion to Ejiglijh grammar was firft publifhed 
about a month after the former edition of 
mine. Though our *plans, definitions of 
terms, and opinions, difi^er very confider- 
ably, I have taken a few of his examples 
(though generally for a purpofe diflerent 
from his; to make my own more complete. 
He, or any other perfon, is welcome to 
make the fame ufeof thofe which I have 
colle6ted. It is from ^n amicable union * 
of labours, together with a generous emu* 
lation in all the friends of fcience^ that 
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we may moft rcafonably expedt the cxten^ 
Hon of all kinds of knowledge. 

Thecatidid critic will, I hope, tx'- 
cufe,. and point out ta me, any midakes 
be may think I have fallen into in this per- 
formance. In Aich a nuniber of obierva«- 
tions, moft of them (with refpe£t to my- 
fclf, at Icaft) original, it would be very 
extraordinary, if none ihould pix>¥ehafty 
er injudicioiKS. 
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The R V D I 111 E N T s of 

English- Grammar. 

The General, Distribution. 

LANGUAGE is a method of con- 
, vcying.our ideas to the niinds of 
other perfons •, and the grammar 
of any language is a coUeftion of obfer- 
vations on the ftrudure of it, and a fyftem 
of rules for the proper ufe of it. 

Every language confifts of a number o£ 
words, and words cpnfift of letters. 

In the EngliflK language, the following 
twenty-fix letters are made ufe of ^ A, a j 
B, b i C, c } p, d i E, e V F, f j G, g •, 
H, hi I, i; J, j} K,k} L, 1} M, mj 
N, n ; O, 0} P, p; Q, qj R, r; S* f; 
T, t; U, Ui V,V}W,WiX,X4y,yi 



Z, 2. 



B Five 
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Five of thefe letters, viz. a, ?, /, o, u^ 
are catted* ^t?^^^, artd are capable of being 
diftinftly fouitfled by themfelves! T is alfc> 
ibmett6M?s ufed as a- voWel^ hafVJ^ing iht 
fimrie fotind as /. The Conjortftrbn of two 
vowels makes a diphthongs arid of ttiree a 
triphthong. 

Thefeftoffhg tettelfs are called r^«- 
fonants^ being founded in conjunction with 
vdwdsi Of tlvefe^ however,- /, ;», ;/, r, /, j, 
are czWed femi-vowels, giving an imperfe6t 
fOUfid wrciloUT the hetp of a vowd ^ ^mi 
/, ;», «, r, are, moreover, called liquids. 
But b^ <r; rf; j^^, ^;/, ^,' /; art callcfd »*«yrj, 
yielding no found at all without the help 
of ic viWvel. 

j$ff)f nuAlbei* of BeWtrsp,- which t^gethiJSr 
^iV^ i diftthfl fouftd^, itfttk^ a fyliabUy 
aAd ieve^at fyllabl'ei rfre gcfrieff afHy tafed to 
toihpolS at wordi 

Having ^iv*rt? thisr ^i^<v of th* coniti^ 
taeW fitX^ of th6 Eftgliffi Brtigu^, I 
Ihall odttfiiter iM Gffermttar cif it under 

I.' ^f flie mll^-idns ©f v^of dii.- 

II. Of, the gc2(itanf>atieal ufe and figni- 
ficatioti of C^ftain Words j efp^cially 
fuch as the- paucity of inflexions 

obliges 
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obliges us to make ufe of, in order 
to exprefs what, in other languages, 
is efFefted by a change of termina- 
tion, &c. 

III. Of Syntax, comprifing the order of 
words in a fentence, and the cerre- 
fpondence of one word to another. 

IV. Of Profody, or the rules of verfifi^. 
caiion. 

V. Of grammatical figures^ 

I (hall adopt the ufual diftribtition of 
words into eight dafles^ viz^ 

No-OKB, Adjbctivh^, Fkonouns, 
VerbSj Adverbs, Prepositions^ Con** 
JUNCTIONS, and Inter jxcTioNf; 

I do this in compliance with thepcic* 
lice oi mQ& Grammsrianji I and becauie» 
if any number, ia a ^ing fo artutmry^ 
muft be fixed upon^ this feems ta be a& 
comprehenfive and d;iilin& as any* All 
the innovation' I have made bath ieen to 
. throw out the Particifky and fubftitute 
the AdjsSive^ as more evidently a difUnA 
part of fpeech. 

B 2 • PART 
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Pa r t I. 

Of the Inflemotts of tfords. 

SEC T I O N L 

Of the Inflexions of Nouns. 

Q^ TTTHAT is a Noun ? 

A. ▼ V A Noun or (as it is fome- 
limej called) a Substantive, is the 
name of any things as ^ Horfey a Tree^ 
John, Thomas. 

, Q. How many kinds of . nouns are 
there ? ., 

A. Twjo ; Proper and Common. 

Q;^ '\yhich are nouns, or fubftantives^ 
Common- .^ ' - 

-A. -Such as denote the kinds orfpecies 
cf things ; 'as *^-Mj», a Horfe, a River -j 
which may be underftood of any man, 
any horfe,, or any river. 

' Q^ Which are called nouns, or fub- 
ftantives. Proper ? 

• A. Such as denote the individuals of 
any fpccies 5 as Jobn^ Sarahy the. Severn \, 

Q^What 
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* - C^ What changes of termination do 
nouns admit of ? 

A. The terminations of nouns are 
•changed on two accounts principally ; 
NuMBE R,. and Case ; and fometimes alfo 
on account of Gender. 

Q^ How many Numbers are there ? 
and what is meant by Number i 

A. There are two Numbers ; the Sin- 
gular, when one only is meant ; and the 
Plural, when more are intended. 

Qi How is the plural number formed ? 

A. The plural number is formed by 
adding [j] to the Angular ; as River^ 
divers •, Table ^ Tables: Or [es] where Is] 
could not otherwife be founded 5 viz. 
after [chl [s] [sh] M and [2] as Fox^ 
foxes ; Churchy Churches. 

Q^ What exceptions are there to this 
general rule ? 

A. There are two principal exceptions 
to this rule. i. The plural of fome. nouns 
ends in [^»] as Ox, Oxen. 2. When the 
fingular ends in [/] or [/?] the plural 
iifually ends in [wj] z%Calfj Calves -^ Wifcy 
Wives. Though there are fome few- of 
thefe terminations that follow the general 
rule i as Muff^ Muffs -, Chiefs Chiefs. 
. Qj^ Suppofea noun end in Ij], 

B 3 A. In 
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A. In the p!4jral ki$ changed into ies i 
as Fairy, Fairies ; Gallery^ Galleries. 

Q^ Arc there no other irregularities in 
the formation of numbers, befides thofc 
that are t^ken notice of in thefe excep- 
tions ? 

A. There are feveral plural terminati- 
ons that can be reduced to no rule ; erf' 
which are the following, D/>, Dice ; Goofey 
Geefi ; F&ot, Feet ; T^oth, Teeth. 

Q^ Is the plural termination always dif- 
ferent from the- Angular,? 

A, No. They are fometimes the very 
•l^fme; as in the words &heepy Deer^ ^c» 

Q^ Have all nouns z fingular tormina* 
cion ? 

A. 'No. Some nouns have only a plural 
termination m ufe ; *s jtjhes^ Bellows^ 
Lungs. 

Q^ What are the Cases of nouns ? 

A. Cas^s are thofe changes in the ter- 
minations of nouns, which fervetoexprefs 
their relation toother words. 

<)^ How many cafes are there ? 

A. There are two ca-fes ; the Nomina*. 
TivE andche Gei^^itive. 

Q^ What is the ^N^ninative csSe ? 
A. The NemifiAtiw cafe is that m 
whrch we barely name a thing j as aMarij 

a Hcrfe^ 

a What 
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Q^ What is the Genitive cafe ? 

A. The Genitive cafe is that which 
denotes property- or poffeffion ; and is 
fonried by adding [j] with an apoftrophe 
before it to the nominative ; as SolomotCs 
wtfdom ; The MetCs wit ; Venus' s beauty % 
or the apoftrophe only in the plufal num- 
ber, when the nominative ends in [jj as 
^he Stationers* arms. 

Q^ Is the relation of property or pof- 
feffion always expreffed by a genitive 
cale ? 

A. No. It is likewifc exprefled by the 
particle [e?/] before the word ; as the 
wtfdom of Solomon \ the beauty of Venus i 
the arms of the Stationers. 

Q^ How many Genders arc there ? 
and what is nieant by Gender? 

A- There are two Genders ; the 
Masculine 9 to denote the male kind, and 
the Feminine, to denote the female. 

Q^ By what change of termination is 
the diftinftion of gender exprefled ? 

A. The diftindion of gender (when it 
is exprefled by a change of termination) 
is made by adding [efs] to the mafculine 
to make it feminine ; as Uon^ Lion^s | 
Heir, Heir efs? 



B 4 Section 
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S E C T I O N II. 
Of the InfleSiions of jidjeliives. 

Q^TT7HAT are Adjectives ? 

A. VV Adjectives i.rc words that 
denote the propertiesor qualities of things \ 
•as, good^ tall^ f'^ift' 

Q. On what account do adjeftivcS 
change their terminarions ? 

A. Adjeftives change their terminations 
/on account of Comparison only. 

Q. How many degrees of comparifon 
are there ? 

A. There are three degrees of compa* 
rifon ; the Positive, in which the qua- 
lity is barely mentioned ; as bard : the- 
Comparative, which exprefies the qua- 
lity fomewhat increafed, and is formed by 
adding [r] or [er] to the pofitivc ; as har- 
der \ and the Superlative, which cx- 
preffeth the higheft degree of the quality, 
by adding [/] or [eji'] to the pofitivc ; as 
bardeft. 

{ Q^ Are all adje&ives compared in this 
manner ? 

A. No. Some adjedtives are compared 
very irregularly ; as the following : 

: Pof- 
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Pof. 


Comp. 


Sup. 


Good, 


. Better, 


B4ft, 


Bad, 


tVorfe, 


WoTJi, 


Little, 


Lefs, 


Leaji, 


Much, 


More^ 


Moji, 


Near, 


Nearer^ 


Neareft of next. 


Late, 


Later^ 


Latejt or bft. 



Q^Are the degrees of comparifon al- 
ways exprefled by a change of termina- 
tion ? 

A. No. Some adjedtives, and efpecially 
PolyfyJlables^ to avoid a harfhnefs in the 
pronunciation, are compared, not by 
change of termination, but by particles 
prefixed ; as lenevolent^ more benevolent^ 
tnoft benevolent. 






S£;cTio|r 
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SECTION in. 
Of the InfleSiions cf Pronouns. 

Q^TITHAT are Pronouns ? 

A. T V Pronouns are words riiat 
are ufed as fybftitutes for nowns, .to pre- 
vent the too frequent and tirefOme r^eti- 
tion of them ; as He did this or that^ ia- 
ftead of exprefly naming the perfon do- 
ing, and the thing done^ every time there 
is occafion to fpeak of them. 

Q^ How many kinds of pronouns arc 
there ? 

A. There are four kinds of pronouns; 
Personal, Possessive, Relative, and 
Demonstrative. 

Q^Have not fome pronouns a cafe pe- 
culiar to themfelves ? 

A. Yes, It is generally called the Ob^ 
hiQVE cafe ; and is ufed after moft verbs 
and prepofitions. 

Q^Which are the Personal pronouns? 

A. The Personal pronouns are /, 
ttou^ be, Jhe^ ity with their plurals, 

Q^ How are the perfonal pronouns 
formed ? ^ 

A. Very irregularly, in the following 
manner : 

Sing, 
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Sk«. 


PluraU 


Nominative. 


/. 


We. 


Oblique cafe. 


Mt. 


Us. 


Nominative. 


Tbox. 


T£. 


Oblique cafe. 


n.ee. 


Tou. 


Nomtnativic. 


He. Ske. 


^hey. 


Oblique cafe. 


Him. Her. 


Ihtm. 


lAonatnadiie. 


It. 


They. 


Oblique cafe. 


It. 


Them. 


Gentuve* 


Its. 





^i 



<Xi Which ace -the pronows Posses^ 

A. The prooouns Possessive ar^, my^ 
car, Jtfey, your, bis^ ber^ their. 

Q^ How are the pronouns poflTeflive 
declined ? 

A. Pronouns pofleffi/cr, being wholly 
.of the natiKCvOfoljedtii!^, j**-^. like them, 
indeclinaWc ; except th^t when they ace 
ufed without .their iiibftantives, my be- 
comes mine ; tby^ thine ; i?«r, ours ; your^ 
yours 5 her, hers ; /Mr, theirs ; as This 
ioak isndne: 3^bis is not yours y but theirs. 

Q. Which are tie ilEtAxivge pro* 
nouns ? 

A- The Relative pronouns (fo cal- 
led becaufe they refer, or relate to an an- 
tecedent or' fubfequent fubftantive) arc 
who^ sjobich, who, and whether. 

Q. How 
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C^ How is wi&^ •declined ? 

A. • Sing, and pluraU ^ 

NonTiinative, fVho. * 

Genitive, tVbofe. 
Oblique. Whom. ^ 

Q* Are wbkb^ wbatj and wbetberde^ 
clinablc ? « 

A. No. Except whofe may be faid to 
be the genitive of wbkh. 

Q^ What is meant by the Antece^ 
deNt of a relative ? 

^ A. That preceding noxin to which it 
is related, as an adjeftive is to its fub* 
ftantive ; as the word Darius^ when we 
fay, This is Darius whom Alexander con- 
tfuered. 

Q^ Which are the pronouns Demons 

STRATIVE ? 

A. The pronouns Demon strativE'I 
are this^ that^ other ^ and the fame. 

Q/'How arc the demonftrative pro* 
Bouns declined ? 

A, This makes thefe^ and that makes 
thofe in the plural number ; and other 
makes others when it is found withqut it's 
fubftantive. 
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S E C T I O N IV. 
Of the Inflexions of Verbs. 

Q^TTTHATisa Vbrb? 

A. VV A Verb is a word that ex- 
prcfleth what is affirmed of, or attributed 
to a thing v as I love \ the horfe neighs. 

Q;^ What is meant by the Subject of 
an. affirmation I 

A. The perfon or thing conc<irning 
which the affirmation is macje. When 
we fay, Alexander conquered Darius^ Alex** 
ander is the fubjeft; becaufe we affirm 
concerning him, that he cqnquered Da* 
rius. 

Q^ How many kinds; of verbs are 
there ? 

A. Two; Transitive and Neuter. 
- Qi What is a verb tranfitive ? 

A. A verb tranfitive, befides having a 
fiibjeft, implies, likewife, an objed of the 
affirmation, upon which its meaning may^, 
as it were, pafs; and without which the 
fenfe would not be complete. The verb 
to conquer is tranfitive, becaufe it implies 
an objeft, that is, a perfon, or kingdom, 
&c. conquered ; ^nd Darius is t;hat objed, 
when we fay, Alexander conquered Darius. 

Q^What 
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Q: What is a verb Neuter ? 

A. A verb neuwr has tta objeft, dif^ 
ferent from the fubjed of the affirmation ; 
as to refi'^ When we foy Jkxaiiderrefteth^ 
the fenfe is complete, without any other 
words. 

Q^ What is the Radical PoRiwf of 
verbs, or that from which all onhcr fornprs 
and modificatiorw of tJiem are derived ? 
' A- The Radical Form of vcfrbs is 
that in which they follow the paxticfe /a; 
as to lo^e. 

Q. What circiimftanccs affect the ter- 
mination of vefbs ? 

' A. Two. TffNst and Pe^^sobt; befidos^ 
Number, whkhthey ha.vc in cbimnon 
with aouns. 

Qv How many Tekses havevc^b^^ 

A. Verbs have two Tenses-, thdiPRB^ 
SENT Tense, d^enoting the i/wr^r^j&w/ ; 
andthePHETER Tense, which cxpreifeth 
the timpaft, 

Q^ What changes of terminatiojir do 
thefe tenfes of verbs occafion ? 

A. The firft perfon of the preter tcnfe 
is generally formed by addii^ led} or [dj 
to the firft perfon of the prcfent tcnfe 
(which is the fame as the radical form 
of the verb) as Ilove^ 1 loved* But many 
verbs form their preter tenfc without re* 

gard 
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gard to any rule or analogy ; as to awake^ 
J awoke ; to thinks 1 thought. 

Q^ What changes of termination .are 
occafioDccf by the perfons of verbs ? , 

A. In both tenfcs, the fecond perfon 
fingular adds [jt] or [c/?] to the firft 
^ferfoil (^hich, in the third perfon fingular 
of the ptefent (enfe, chaftg^es into [etiq or 
{.es] ) all the perfons of the plursri num« 
6er fft^finirtg the ttfrmination of the firft 
perfott firtgufaf . ' 

Q^ Give an exa^rople of z verb" foy* 
mtfd^itf Its tenles aitd perfom. 



A* Prtfcrtt Tenfe, 


Singular, 

I tove^ 
thou, Ih^eji. 
Hk'loye^b, of loves. 


Plural. 

f^e love, 
Tc lo-Je. 
They kve. 


Preter Tenfe. 


I loved. 

Tbou Iqvidfi^ 
He loved. 


V/e loved. 
Te loved. 
Tbey loved. 



Frefent Tenfe. 

I grant. IVe grants 

Tbou granie/f. Te grant. 

HegraHttib or grant it Tbe;^ grant 
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Preter Tenfe. 

Singular. PluraL 

/ granted. We granted. 

'U^hou grant edft. Te granted. 

He granted. They granted. 

Q^ Are thefe changes of termination iff 
the perfons of verbs always obferved ? 

A, No. They are generally omitted 
after the words, //, though^ e'er^ heJ^rCy 
whether^ except^ wbatfoevery whemfgever^^ 
and words of wijhing : as Doubt lefs thou art 
our father^ though Abraham acknowledgp 
us not ; [not acknowledgeth]. 

Q^ What is this form of the tenfes^ 
called? . ^ 

A. This form, becaufe it 15 rarely 
ufed but in conjundion with fome or 07 
ther of the preceding words, may be 
called the conjunSive form of the tenfes. 
It is as follows : 

. Conjunftive Prefent. , 

Singular. PluraL 

If I love. If we love. 

If thou love. If ye love* 
If he love. If they love. 

Conjunftive Preter Tenfe. 
If I loved. If we loved. 

If thou loved. If ye loved. 
If he loved. If they loved. 

Q^ What 
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(^ What arc the Pahticiples of 

verbs ? 

A. Participles are adjectives derived 
from verbs, and retaining their fignifica*- 
tion. 
Q^ How many participles hath a verb? 
A. A verb hath two participles, l. 
The participle Prefent^ which denotes 
that the adion fpoken of is then taking 
place, and ends in [ing] as hearings ivrit^ 
itig. 2. The participle Preterite, which- 
denotes its being paft, and ends in led] 
being the fame with the firft perfon of the • 
preter tenfe ; as loved. 

Q^ Do all participles preterite end in- 
yd] ? 

A. No. There are many participles ^ 
preterite, which neither end in [ed] nof 
take any other termination of the preter 
tenfe; as to begin^ Preter, I began. Part. 
It is begun. To die, Preter, He died. 
' Part. He is dead: moreover, fome verbs 
have two participles preterite, which may 
^ be ufed indifferently; as to load; he is 
loaded ; Tie is laden. To fow • it is /owed* - 
^ it is /own. 

Q^ In what fenfe is a verb to be under- 
' ftood, when it occurs in its radical form ? 
j A. It hath, then, the force of a com^ 
1 ttiarid from the perfoa fpeaking to the 
C perfon^ 
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perfon or perfons to whom it is addrcffedv; 
as, write^ i. e. do tbou^ or do ye write. 

Q^ What is the meaning of the Ra- 
dical Form of a verb preceded by the 
particle to? 

A. It is then no more than the name 
of an aftion or ftate ; as, to die is common 
to all men J i. e,Jeatb is .common toaU 
.men. 

Q. What arc Auxiliary verbs ? 

A. Auxiliary verbs are verbs that 
are ufed in conjun6lion witbother verbs, 
to afcertain the time, and other circum- 
fiances of an aftion with greater cxadt- 
ncfs. 

Q^ Which are the principal auxiliary 
verbs ? 

A. The principal auxiliary verbs arc 
to doy to bave^ to be^ and the imperfeft 
verbs Jhcdl^ willy can^ may^ and muft. 

Q^ How are thcfe verbs inflefted ? 

A. They are all infledled with confi- 
dcrable irregularity ; and the verbs JlialU 
wilU ^^»j and may^ exprefs no certain dif- 
tinftionof time; and, therefore, have no 
proper tenfes : but they have two forms^ 
one of which exprefles abfolute certainty, 
and may, therefore, be called the ahfo^ 
lute form \ and the other implies a con- 
dition, and may, tliereforc, be called the 
conditional form. ' Q^Whac 
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Qj^ What are the inflexions of the 
-verbs to do, ta have^ and So bef 

To Do. 

PrefencTehfe 

Sing. FluraL 

/ do% We do. 

Thou doefty or deft. Te do. 

Hedofhf or does. They do. 

(a) Pretcr Tenfe. 

I did. fVedids 

Tkou didft. re did. 

He did. They did. 

Participles, 
Prefent, Doings 
Preterite. Done. 

To Have. 

Prefcnt Tenfc. 

I have. We have. 

Thou haft. Te have. 

He hathj or has. They have. 

(a) After each tenfe may be fiiljoined the dmn 
junainfeform of it; U^I/ldo^ iftlnmA. IflMi^ 
ifthuiid, &c. 

C 2 Pretcr 
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Prctcr Tenfe. 

Sing. PluraL 

I had. ,lVe hdd. 

Thou hadji. Te had. 
He had. , ^fiey ffad.^ 
Participles. 
Pfefent. Uavitig.. 
Preter, Had. 

To Be. 
Prefcnt Tenfe. 
J am. f^e- are. 

Thou art. Te are. 

He is. They are. 

Conjunftive form of the prefent Tehfe,. 
If I. he. If we be. 

If thou be {h) If ye be. 
If he be. If they be. 

Preter Tenfe. 
I was. We were. 

Thou waft. Ye were. 

He was. They were. 

Conjundlive Form. 
If I were. If we were. 

If thou wert. If ye were. 
if 7fi? were. If th^y were. 

(b) Mr. John/on fays beejl. 

Parii- 
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Participles. 
Prefent." ' Being. 
Preter, Been. 

Q^ What arc the infledtions of the 
vtxhsjhall, wiHy may, can, SLCkdnfu^f 

A. Shall. 

Absoutte Form. 

Sing. PluniL 

I/hall. JVeJhall. 

Thou /halt. YeJhalL 

Be fhall. Theyjhall. 

Conditional F#rm, 
IJhould. ' Wejhould. 
Thou/kouldeft. Tejhould. 
Hejhould. Theyjhould. 

Will. 
Absolute Form, 
I will.. We wilL 

Thou wilt. Te will. 

He will. They will* 

Conditional Fornu' 
1 would. fVe would. 

Thou wouldeji. Te would. 
He would. They would. , 

C 3 May. 
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Absolute Form. 
Sing. . I*'""'* 

He may. ^hey may. 

Conditional Form. 
ImgU. fVt might. 

Thou mighteft. Te might. 

He might. they might. 

Can. 
Absolute Form. 
Jean. We can. 

tfmxanft. re can. 

He can, Thef can. 

CoNDitiONAL Form. 
/ could. ff^e could. 

<jTiou couldeft. Te could. 

He could. Tfify of^ld' 

Muft. 

■^ Prefent Tenfe. 
J muft. •* We muft. 

Thountuft, ^^'*fi' ■ 

. He mill. They muft. 
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VERB S. 23 

Q^ What arc the Compound Thnses- 
of verbs ? 

A. The Compound Tbnses of verbs 
are the tenfes of auxiliary verbs ufed in 
conjunftion with fome form, or participle 
of other verbs; as TJkallhear^ I may have 
heard. 

Q^ In what manner are the auxiliary 
verbs ufed in . conjundtion with other 
verbs ? 

. A. To the fevcral tenfes of the auxili- 
ary verb to havCy is joined the participle 
^eterite^' as I have writ ten j I have been. 
To thofe of the verb /^ be, are joined- 
both the participles ; th6 prefent and pre^ 
ierite: as / am hearings and / am heard ^ 
and to all the r^ft of the auxiliary vcrbs' 
is joined the radical form of the verb.; as* 
Iflially will J may^ muft^ can, or do write '^ 
IJhallj willy ^^y^ ™^y or can be. 

Q^ Into how many claffes^ or orders; 
may the compound tcnfcs of verbs be dif- 
tributcd ? 

A. The compound tenfes of verbs may 
be commodioufly diftributed into three 
diftinft claflcs or orders ; according as 
the auxiliary verbs that conftitue them 
require the radical form^ the participle 
freftntj or iht participle preterite to be 
joined with them. They- are likewife 

JngU,. 
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Mg^^^ iouhlt^ ox triple^ according as one^ 
two, or three auxiliary verbs are made- 
ufe of, 

Q^ Repeat the compound tenfcs of the 
verb tQ hear. 

A. The compound, tenfes of thtjirft 
crderj or thofe in which the radical form. 
of th^ principal vi^rb is m^dc ufe of, 

WilU can^ may^ niuft^ orjhall hear. 
Abfolute^ I Jhall hsar. Thou Jhalt hear, 

form. 3 Hejhall hear, &c. 
Conditi- 7 1 Jhould hear. Thou /houldefi 

onal. J hear, Hejhould hear, &c. (d) 

The coQipound tenfes of the fecond or^ 
der, or thofe in which the particjple prefenc 
i$ niade u£e of. 

To be hearing* 
Prefent 7 / am he^ring^ Thou art 
tenfe. S hearinr. &c. 



tenfe. i hearing, 8rc. 

Conjunc- 7 If 1 be hearing. If thou H> 
tiveform. i hearing, &c. 

Preterite. \ ^ T' ^'''^'''^' ^"^ "^""^ 
) hearing, &c. 



{A) In the fame Tnanner form the tenfes made by 
%uiUy COM, may, and muft. The conjundlive form of th« 
ttnfts may likewife be fujjplied in its proper place, if 
It be thought ncccifary, 

Cor>-- 
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"eonjunft- ? If I were hearings If thou 
•ivci S wert hearings &c. 

Participle prefent. Being hearing. 
.Participle preterite. Been hearing. 

The firft Double Compound. 

Shall he bearing. 
Abfoiute 1 / IhaU he luearing^ Thou fhdll 

form. J be hearings &c. 
Conditio. 1 J fbould be hearings Thou^ 

onaL J Jhoulieji be hearing, ^Q. 

The 'iccond dooble Compound. 



To have been hearing- 
iPrefent ^ -I have been hearings il'houhaji 

•tenfe. j been hearings &c. 
JPreterite \ i had been hearing^ Thmhfidfi 

' J been hearings . &c. 
.participle prefeiit. Having been hearings 

The Tripple Compound. 

Shall have been hearing. 
Abfolute 1 IJhall have been hearing, 7hoii 

foxm.^ ] Jhalt have^ &c. 
Condi ti- j I Jliould have been hearings 

onal. i i'houjhi^uldefthave, &c. 

The 
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The compound tenfes of the third order i-^ 
VIZ. thofe in which the participle pro« 
tcritc of the principal verb is ufed. 

^ be heardi 
Prefcnt I lam heard. Thou art heard^ 

tenfe* i &c. 
Conjiinft- I Iflheheardj Ifthmbeheard^ 

ive form. ^ ^c. 
Preterite J' Iwaskeardj thou waji heard}. 

Copjund-7 If I wereheard^ if thouwert* 
ive. 3 heardy &c. 

Participle prefent Being heardi 
preterite. Been heard* 

The firft Double Compound 

Shall be heard. 
Abfolute -> IJhall be heardj Thoujhaltb^ 

form. 5 heardj &c. 
Conditio 7 I.Jhould^be heardj thouJhoulA^ 

onal. ^ eft^ &c. 

The fecond Double Compound. 

Shall have heard. 
Abfolute o I Jhall have heardj Thou Jhali 

form. 5 have^ &c. 
Conditi- ? I ^Z^ow/rf A^v^ A^ari, . STAoa 
onal- "^ Jhouldeff, dec. 

The 
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The third Double Compound. 

To have been heard. 
Prefent 1 I have been heard. Thou haji 
tenfe. i been heard^ &c. 

Preterite. I U"^ ^1""^"'^' ^^" ^^- 
J been heard^ &c. 

Participle prefent- Having been heard^ 
The Triple Compound. 

Shall have been heard* 
Abfolute 1 IJhall have been heard, Thou^. 

form. I &c. 
Conditi- -i IJhould^have been heard^ iTwu^ 

onal. I Jliouldefty &c. 

Q^ What do you obferve concerning- 
thefe compound tenfes ? 

A. It is obfervable that, in forming the 
•tenfes, all the change of termination is 
confined to the auxiliary that is named- 
firft ; and therefore, fecondly. That if the 
auxiliary which is firft named, have no 
participle, there is no participle belong- 
ing to the tenfes that are made by it. 

To this feftion concerning the inflec- 
tions of words, it may be convenient to 
fubjom an account ot thole clafles which 
admit of few, or no inflexions. 

Q^What 
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Q^ What are Adverbs ? * 

A. Adverbs are contraftions of fcn^ 
tences, or of claufes of a fentence, gene- 
rally fervihg to denote the manner^ and 
'Other circumfances of an atStion ; as wifely^ 
i. e. in a wife manner ; now, i. e. at this 
time ; hers^ in this place. 

Q^ How many kinds of adverbs are 
there ? 

A. Adverbs may be diftributed into as 
many kinds as there are circumftanccs of 
■ an a^lion. They may, therefore, be re- 
ferred to a great variety of h^ads. The 
principal of them are the three follow- 
ing; viz. ift, Thofe of Place, as here^ 
there. 2d]y, Thoie of Time -, as often, fome-- 
'times, pre/ently. And, 3dly, Thofe of 
Quality or Manner^ which are derived from 
adjeftives by adding [/y] to them; as, 
wifely y happily, firjily 5 from wife, haffy^ 
firfi. 

Q^ What is a Preposition ? 
. A. A Preposition is a word that ex- 
prefleth the relation that one word hath to 
another; fuch as of, with, frcm^ to: as. 
He bought it with money. He went to Lon- 
'don. 

Q^ What are Conjunctions ? 

A. Conjunctions arc words that join 
ientenccs together, and fhew the manner 

of 
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of their dependence upon ofte another ;. 
as and, if, but^ &c. 

Q. What are Interjections ? 

A. Imterjections are broken or im«" 
perfeft words, denoting fome emotion or 
j>aflion of the mind; as, ab^ ob, pby. 

It may not be improper, alfo, to lay- 
down, in this place, for the ufe of learn- 
ers, Edfy futes to dijlinguijli the feveral parts 
0f fpeech. 

A Subjlanthe admits of [tf] [tbi\ good,. 
bddj or fome other known adjcftive be-* 
fore it 5 as, a good man^ 

An AdjeSiwe hath no determinate mean- 
ing with only [tf] or ithe] before it ; but. 
requires man or thing after it ; and ad- 
mits of degrees of comparifon ; as a good^ 
man, a better man. 

A Verb admits of the perfonal pronouns^ 
before it, as He loves^ They love* 
* Pronouns have been enumerated. 

Adverbs do all, or moft of them, an- 
fwer to fome one of thefc queftions, 
'How ? How much ? IVhen ? or fVhere ? 
when the anfwer gives no word that is 
known, by the preceding rules, to be a 
. fubftantive or adjedive. 

Prepojitions eafiiy admit the oblique 
cafes of the perfonal pronouns, nwy htm, 

her. 
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her^ fe?^. to follow them ; as /o me, with 
me, among them. 

ConjunSiions and InterjeSions are eafily 
,known by their definitions. 



SECTION V. 

fOf the Derivation and Compojition of 
ff^ords. 

TjEfides the conftant and regular in- 
Xj fledtions of words, of which an ac- 
count has been given in the preceding 
fedlions -, there are many other changes, 
by means of which words pafs from one 
rlafs to another : but, becaufe only fome 
of the words of any clafs admit of a fi- 
milar change, they are not ufually enu- 
merated among the grammatical changes 
of terminations. In nothings however, is 
the genius of a language more apparent 
than in fuch changes ; and, were they 
uniform and conftant, they would have 
the fame right to be taken notice of by- 
grammarians that any other inflections 
have. Of thcfe changeJs I (hall here give 
the following Ihort fummary, extracted 
xhiefly from Mr. Jphnlon, 

Nouns 
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r .'Nouns are frequently coavertcd into 
^perhs by lengthening the found of their 
vowels \ as to houfe, to braze, to glaze^ tP 
ireathe ; from houfej brafs^ glafs^ breath. 

Sometimes nouns are elegantly con*^ 
verted into vvecbs without any change ac 
all. Cu/hioned, Bolingbroke. Diademed^ 
Pope. Ribboned, Lady M. W. Montague. 
iVerbSj with little or no varisltion, are 
converted mto fubftantives^ cxpreffing what 
is denoted by the verb as done or procured ; 
ds hve^ a fright 5 from to love^ to frights 
;md z ftroke^ fromjiruck, the preterite of 
the verb toftrike. 

Befidcs thefe, words of the following 
terminations are generally derivati\ic 4 
nouns ending in 
— ^r, derived from verbs, fignify the 

agent \ z% lover, writer, Jiriker. . 
Some nouns of this clafs, in confequence 
of frequent ufe, have ceafed to be conli- 
dered as belonging to it ; and in this cafe 
the e is often changed into fome other 
vowel, as liar^ conduRor^ 
\ — i^Sy fignify ^he aSion of the verb they 

arc derived from ; as the frighting^ 

theftriking. 
"^thj are abfiraS fubftantives derived from 

concrete adjehives-^ as length, fir ength^ 

diarthi from long^ fitong^ dear. 

^^nefs^ 
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*^nefs, n denote charaSer or quality i as- 
-^koody of V whitenefs^ hardne/s, matA^cdi 
— Awrf, J ivtdoivhoodj godhead. 
-—-Jhipy fignify office^ employment, ftate^ ot. 

conditim \ as king/kipy ftvmardftdp. 
— ffy, aftion or habits as knaH)^^ fo&U 

ery^ roguery.. 

'—rich / jurifdidlion ; as^ bailiwick, hi/hop;' 
*->">» \ ^i^^y deanryy kingdom. 
*—dom, J 

— /^«, pro/cflion; ^j theologian, phyfitiaUf. 
''^ard, charaderor habit; as, drurd^ard,. 
dotard, dullard. 

}are derived from the French, . 
and generally fignify the 
a^ or the s habit i ^ com-^ 
fnandment, ufage. 
— ^/, the pofleflbr (of French original alfo) 
as, grantee^ one to whom a grant is 
made j lefeSy to whom the leafe is 
made, ^c. 
Nouns fometimes become diminutives bf 
the addition of [in] or fome other pro- 
duclion of their termination; as gojliny. 
lambkin^ hillock^ pickerel, rivulet. 
AdjtSlives ending in 
•J are generally derived from nounsf. 
— ^y and ^ and fignify pitnty and abundance ; 
J as loujy, airy^ joyful^ fruitful. 

-^fom 
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m^Jbme{({^di.fomething\ i.e. in fame degree) 

fignify likewifc plenty^ but in a lefs 

degree than the terminations [y] 

, and IfiiU^ as gamefome^ Imefome. 

^^Jefsj fignify want^ as, wortUefs, jcykfs. 

— ^> (q. d- like) fignify likenejs j as, giantly: 

kecevenfy* 
•^-^> fignify Jimilitude or tendency ta a 
charader ; ^whttijh^ thievi/ky childijhi 
alfo belonging to a nation ; as ^a- 
mjhy Spanifky Irijh. 
^"^abky derived from nouns or verbs, fig- 
nify capacity-, as comfortabk^ tenable ^ 
imprcyveabk. 

^frfo ending in 
fc— «i are frequently derived from ad* 
jeftivesy and fignify the produftion 
of the quality ; as to lengthen^ to 
ftrengtheny 
The participles prefixed to words, 
with their ule in compofition^ are the 
following : 

Jnte — ^fignifies before ; as Jntediluvian. 
Jnti — zndlagain/i -, as Aitimonarchical^ 
Contra — } contradiH* 
Gircuni'^about i z% circumfcribe. 
De — down 5 as depofe, depreciate. 
JDtf— negation, or privation 3 as di/believey 
di/Jike, difarm. 

D Jn 
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bi (changed fometimes into U^ bcfb^ 
Cwj into [iV] always before [7] 
lutp iirl before Cr] io words 
derived frocn t^e Latin:, 3^d into 
t«w] ia other words) HgntBcs »♦- 

petfeil^ illegitimate^ irr^ragaSk. 

Preter — beyond (in power) as prettmaturd^ 
Ultra — ^J^wjai (in pl9,cc) or Ultnmti^aarw. 
trier — a7nan$\ ^i7st£rmix. 
Tranf—avtr\ as transfer^ tronfl{fte. 
Re^^again, or, backward; 2^. revolve, n^ 

bom4' 
Super — above i^ ^^ fiipmt^ffliaU 
SiOk^umieri ^fi^crib§. 



PART 

zedbyLjOOgle 



Part If. 

Qf th^ grammafifal Ufe and Significaiion (f 
ceptain ff^crds^ e/fecialfy Jiich as the paucity 
of our injkSlms obliges us to make ufe of, in 
order to e>^rejs wkat^ in aber lan^uageSy is^ 
effeSled by cfiange of termnatiori. 



SECTION I. 

Of the Articks. 

Q^ TTT HAT are Articles ? 
A. VV Articles are the words id\ and 
ithe] placed before nouns, to afcertaia the 
extent of their fignification. 

(^ What is the ufe of the article [a] f 
A. The article la] (before a confonant, 
but ian\ before a vowel) intimates that on» 
only of a fpecies is meant, but not an j on» 
in particular-, as, T'his is a good bock% ^ c. 
One among the books that are good« 
Ifcnc;^ tf is called the article Indefinite. 

D 2 Q^^What 
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Q:^ What is the ufe of the article [the] f 

A. The article \ihi\ limits the fignifica- 
tion of a word to one or more of a fpe- 
cies 5 as Thh is the book j Thefe are the men -, 
i. e. this particular book, and thefe par- 
ticular mtn. For this reaibo it is called the 
article Dejmite. 

Q^ In what fenfe is a noun to be un- 
derftood, when neither of thefe articles is 
prefixed to it ? 

A. Generally, in an unlimited fenfe, 
cxpreffing not one in general, or one in 
particular, but every individual that can 
be comprehended in the term, as, Man is 
born to trouble ; i. e. whoever partakes of 
human nature, all mankinds 



SECTION 
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SECTION n. 

Of the Ufe xf the Aoaliary. Ferbs* 



Q. 



IN what manner doth the auxiliarf 
verb to do afiedt the fignification ik 
verbs ? 

A. It only renders the affirmation the 
more emfhatical ; .as / do hve^ I did haU i 
i. c* / knx indeed. Indeed I hated.' 

Q^ In what manner doth the auxiliary 
verb tt) be affedt the fignification of verbs ? 

A. The auxiliary verb to fe,. joined with 
the participle prefent of a verb, expreflcs 
the affirmation with the greater emphafis 
and precifion ; ^% I am writings L e. in the 
^ery adion of writing ; and joined to the 
participle preterite of a verb, it fignifies the 
fuflfering or receiving the aftion exprelled j 
as I am loved, I was hated* 

Q^ What is the ufe of the awxiliary verbs 
Jhall znd will? 

A, When we Cimply foraelj we vStJhaU 
in the firft perfon, and wiU in the reft \ as 
IJhaUy or he will write : but when we pro^ 
mifcj threaten, or engage, we ufe wilt in the 
firft perfon, and JhaU in the reft j 03 I 
mil, or hejhall write. 

Q^ In what manner do the auxiliary 
D 3 verbs 
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verbs can^ mc^^ and wufi^ afFcft the figni-^ 
ficjition of verbs ? 

A. In the abfohte form, the auxiliary 
vcrb.cin^ figriiBcs .a ipv^^tnt .pmvtf; may^ 
a right \ and rmjt a necejjity to do fonie- 
• thing that is iot yet done \ as 1 can, rriay^ 
iov im^, ivri^e ; and 'the ccnditiond ferms could 
and might, fignify likewife, a paVDer and 
\right to do what rs affirmed^ but imply the 
iititervehtion of tfome =obflacte or impedi- 
ment, that prevents ks taking piade^ as ^ 
^could, fx might wrile'y i.r. if nothing hin- 
dered.— Tte Jike nrray alfo be obfcrved «f 
'the cmditimcdjorm oijkail and will. 

Q^ in what mainr;er doth the auxiliary 
▼terb tt> 'have atfc<ft the fignification erf 
Tcrbs ? 

A. The atixslrary verb io have figniiies 
:tfeit what IS affirnrjed is or was pall -, as i 
'Jiave received, I had 'writtm'i''u e. the ac- 
tion of receiving is tiow pad, and the ac- 
ton of writii^ was then over. 

Q^ In wh^t manner doth the auxiliary 
vtrb 'j{» have deternlidac the time of any 
»ftiou? 

A, When wc make tifeof the auxiliary 
Tcrb ^0 have^ weiiave no idea of any cer- 
taia. pai*tron of time intervening be?t>vctffi 
the time of the action and the time of 
ipeakifflig of it*; tbe ticne of the adion 
i. , being 
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Aeing fotne period tluc extends td the 
prefenF; as I have this year^ or this 
fnorning^ written 5 fpoken in the fame 
year, or the fame morniog : whereas^ 
/fpeaking of any aAion done in a period 
of time that is wholly expired, we ufe 
the preter ttafc of the verb ; as la^ year, 
ov yefterday^ I wrote a letter: intimating, 
that fame certain portion of time is p^ 
between the time of the adion, and the 
time of fpeaking of it. 

Q^ Are there no other verbs, befides 
chofe which are ciilled aujdUary^ thaat are 
joiaed in conftruftion with other verb*, 
without being followed by the propoiitioft 

A, The verbs bid, dare, read, make, fee^ 
hear^ feely and alfo aSl^ are ufed in the 
feme conftf uftion ; as. He faw me write 
it. I heard him fay it. 

One of the greateit diiHcukies in the 
Englifli language, relates vto the fubjed 
of this part V as it coi^fifts in the ufe of 
the conjunftive particks and prepofitions 
partrcularly of^ to, for, with, and in, with 
a few others. Indeed, there is nothing 
in which the pwajStice of our bcft authors 
is more variable or capricious : but I 
thought it would be beft, to throw all the 

r&marks 
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•remarks I have made on this fubjeft, intb 
the Jdditional Obfervatiom. 

P A R T HI. 

Of Syntax I comprijtng the Order of IVords 
in a Sentince, and the Correfpondence of 
one Word to another. 

<^ "VIT H A T 4s die ufual place for 
V V the fubjeft of the affirmation in 
an affirmative fentence ? 

A. Before the verb ; as the word Alev:- 
ander in the fentence, Alexander conquered 
jDariuS' 

<J^ What is its place in an interrogative 
fentence ? 

A. Between the auxiliary and the radi- 
cal form of the principal verb ; as. Did 
Alexander conquer Darius ? 

Q^ What is the ufual place for the ob- 
je6t of an Affirmation •? 

A. After the verb, as the word Darius 
in the fentence, Alexander conquered Darius. 

Q^ What is the ufual place of the ad- 
jedlive ? 

A. Im- 
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A. Immediately before the fubftarttive j 
«s, a good man^ a fine horfe. 

Qj^ In what cafes is the adjcdive placed 
after the fubftantive ? 

A. When a claufe of a fentence de- 
pends upon the adjeftive i as, <j man ge- 
nerous io his enemies. Feed vie with food 
convenient /(TT »;<?. 

Q^ What is the proper place for the 
pronoun relative ? 

A. Immediately after its antecedent; 
as Uiat is the Darius^ wh(Mn jikxander 
conquered. 

Q^ What is the moft convenient place 
for an adverb, or a feparate claufe of a 
fentence ? 

A. Between tTie fubjeft and the verb ; 
as, Alexander intirely conquered Darius. 
Alexander y in three battles^ conqueited Darius. 
Or between the auxiliaries and the verb 
or participle ; as, ^Yoii have frefently dif- 
patched this buftnefs. I have been exceedingly 
pleafed. 

<^ What is the correfpondence of the 
adjective pronouns with their fubftantives t 

A. They muft agree in number ; as, 
T'his man. Thefe men. 

Q^ What is the correfpondence of the 
vert) and its fubjedt ? 

A. ThejJ 
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A, They xnuft havte the £une iiumt>er, 
^nd perfon ; as, / love, thm hv^. Ht 
loves. The fun Jhinis^ &c. 

Q^ Suppose there be two fubjeas of 
the fame affirmation, and they be both of 
the Angular number ? 

A. The verb correfponding to them 
niiift be in the plural ; as, T^mr youth 
iind merit have been abufed. 

Q^ In what circurhftancesis the oblique 
cafe of pronouns ufcd ? 

A. After verbs iranfitive, and prepo- 
sitions ; as. Be loves her. Jgave the iook 
to J>im. 

As but few of the relations of words 
and fentences in conftruftion are expreC- 
fed by a change of termination in Eng* 
lim, but generally by conjundive partU 
cles, the art of Englifli Syntax muft con- 
Cft, chiefly, in'th^ proper application of 
the conjimdUve -particles ^ and the accurape 
ufe of theft can only be learned irom^- 
Jervation and a diSlionary. 

What I have obferved on this fubjeft 
will be found among thg Jdditwnd Ohfer^^ 
^'aliens. 



Part 
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Part IV. 

A, Vt^ Pfiosoby ts that part of Grarti- 
^mar ^rch te^achf^s t!^ rdtes of Frvnufici- 
ation, zxiA o£ Verjification. 

Q^ Wherein confife the art of Promn- 
ciaiion? 

A. In laying; the accmt upon the pro- 
per fyllable of a word, and the emphajis 
aipon the proper word of a fentence. 

Q: Upon what doth the art of Ferji- 
Ration depend ? 

A* Upon arranging the fyllables of 
words accordibg to ct?rtain laws, refpe6bing 
quantity or accent. 

Q^ What is moft obfervable in the ar* 
range nient of fyllables according to their 
.quantity ? 

A. If the accent fall upcm the frft (yU 
lable, the thirds the fftky &c. the verfe 
is faid to confift of Tro€hees% w4iich is cal- 
led a foot of two fyllables, whereof the 
firft is long, and the fecond fhort. 

If it fall upon the fecGnd^ the fourth^ the 
Jixthf &c. as is moft ufual in Englifli verfe. 
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44 ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
it is faid to confiil of Iambics ; which are 
feet of two fyllables, wherepf the firft is 
Ihort, and the fecond long. • 

If two fyllables be pronounced both 
long, the foot is called a fpondee ; and if 
one long fyllablc be fucceeded by two 
Ihort ones continually, the verfe is faid to 
confift ofDaSyU. I fliall give a (hort fpe- 
ciaien of each of thefe kinds of verfe. 

Trochaical 

In the I days of | old, 
Stjories I plainly | told, 

(e) Iambic. 

Withra I viftiMcirs 
The mon | arch hears, 

Dailylic^ fometimes called Anapajtic. • 

Di I ogcnes [ f Qrly and | proud. 

Verfes confift of more or fewer of thefe 
feet at pleafurc ; and verfes of different 
lengths intermixed form aF/W^r/V*poem» 

(e) A Spondee^ with which Iambic verfes abound. 



Part 
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Part V. 

Of Figures. 

FIGURES are thofe deviations from 
. grammatical or natural propriety, 
which are either diowed oV aJmired. 

Thofe which afFeft Englifli letters or 
Jyllabks, and which may therefore be 
termed Orthographical figures, are Aphare- 
Jis^ when a fyllablc or letter is omitted at 
the beginning of a word ; as V/j, for it is ; 
Syncope, when it is left out in the middle ; 
as »^Vr, for never ; and Apocope, when o- 
mitted at the end ; as tbo^ for though. 

The omiffion of a word neceffary to 
grammatical propriety, is called Ellipjis ; 
as 1 wijh you would write ^ for / wi/h that 
you would write. 

Particles, and fomc other words, muft 
frequently be fupplied to make the con- 
ftruftion complete j as in the following 
fentences. / value it not a for of a) farth- 
ing \ i. ^. at the price of a farthing : at 
twelve o'clock ; i. e, ^ the clock. 

The 
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46 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

The pronoun relative is frequently o^ 
': " .:ed ; as, 'The houfe I have built ; inftcad 
of faying, T/ieJmfe that, or ^hkh, I have 
built. To make very frequent ufe of this 
cllipfis feems to be a fault. 

With refpeft to the ufe of figures it is 
obfervcd, that the ^rthogra^Hcd figures ap& 
not ufed with approbation, except in very 
familiar writings or vtrfe. 
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AN 

APPENDIX, 

Containing a Catalogue of Verbs irregu- 



larly infiefttd. 
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THAT I might not crowd the notes 
too much, I have chofen to throw 
into, an Appendix, a calalo^uc of 'verbs ir* 
regularly infleSled^ excluding thofe verbs, 
and parts of verbs, which are become ob- 
folete ; than karners may be at no lofs 
what form of expreffion to prefer. It is 
extraded chicly from Mr, fVard's cata- 
logue i but without taking any notice of. 
his diftinftion of conjugations. When tlie 
regular infle-ftion is in ufe, as well as the 
irregular one, an afterifm is put. 

Radical farm. Preier tenfe. Participle preL 
arife arofe. arifcn. 

awake. awoke.* awoke.* 

bear, or caro^. bore borne. 

beat. 
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48 ENGLISH GRAMMAR". 

Radical form. Prefer tenje. Participle pret^ 



beat. 


beat- 


beaten. 


l^egin. 


began. 


begun. 


bereave. 


bereft.* 


bereft.* 


befeech. 
bicL 


bcfought- 
bade. 


befought.* 
bi(^den^ 


bind- 


bound. 


bound. 


bite. 


bit. 


bitten. 


How. 


blew. 


blown. 


bleed. 


bled. 


bled. 


break. 


brake. 


broken, brokci^ 


breed. 


bred. 


bred. 


bring, 
burft. 


brought, 
burft. 


brought. ' 
burft, burften* * 


buy. 
caft. 


bought, 
caft. 


bought, 
caft. 


catch, 
chide. 


caught.* 
chid. 


caught.* 
chidden. 


chufe. 


chofe. 


chofen. 


cleave. 


clave. 


clovQn, clefts 


cling, 
clothe; 


clung, 
clad.* 


clung, 
clad.* 


come. 


came. 


come. 


coft. 


coft. 


coft. ( 


crow. 


crew. 


crowded. 


cut. 


. cut. 


cut. 


dare. 


durft.* 


- dared. 


die. • 


died. 


dead 


dig. 
draw. 


dug.* 
drew* 


dug,* 
drawn.. 

drink* 
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VERBS irregularly intlefted. 49, 

Radkalfarnu Preter tenfe* Participk pret. 
drink. drank. drunk, 

drive. drove. driven. 



eat. 


ate. 


eaten. 


fall. 


fell. 


fallen. 


feed. 


fed. 


fed. 


fight- 


fought. 


fought* 


find. 


found. 


found. 


flee 


fled. 


fled. 


fling. 


flung. 


flung 


fly. 


flew. 


flown. 


forfake 


forfookt 


forfaken. 


freeze. 


froze. 


frozen. 


get. 


gat, got. 


gotten. 


give. 


gave. 


given. 


go. 


went. 


gone. 


grind.. 


ground. 


ground. 


grow. 


grew. 


grown. 


hang. 


hung.* 


hung. 


hew. 


hcwed.^ 


hewn. 


hide. 


hid. 


hidden. 


hit. 


hit. 


hit. 


•hold. . 


held. . 


holden, held. 


hurt. 


hurt. 


hurt. 


keep. 


kept. 


kept. 


knit. 


knitted. 


knitted, knit. 


know 


knew. 


known. 


lay. -. 


laid. 


laid, lain. 


lead. 


led. 


kd. 


•• 


E 
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Radical form. Treter tenfe. Participle pret,'. 



leave. 


left. 


left- 


let. 


let. 


let. 


lie. 


lay. 


lain. 


load. 


toaded. 


loaden, laden.*" 


lofe. 


loft. 


loft. 


make. 


made. 


made. 


meet. 


raet. 


met. 


mow« 


mowed. 


mown.* 


pay. 


paid. 


paid. 


put.. 


put. 


put 




quoth he. 




read. 


read. 


read. 


rend. 


rent. . 


j-ent. 


ring. 


rung, rang. 


jiing. 


rive. 


rived. 


riven. 


rife. 


rofc. 


rifen. 


ride.- 


rode* 


ridden- 


run. 


r^n. 


run. 


faw. 


fawcd. 


fawn* 


fee. 


faw. 


feen. 


feek. 


fought. 


fought. 


feethe. 


feethcd. 


fodden. 


fell. 


. fold. 


fold. 


fend. 


fent. 


fent. 


fet. 


fet. 


fet. 


ihake. 


ihook. 


ihaken. 


fhave.. 


fliaved. 


fliaven.* 


(hear. 


iheared. 


fliorn. 

Radical 
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VERBS irregularly infleaed. 51 
Radical foritt' Preter tenfe^ Tarticipls fret^ 



ihed. 


flied. 


flicd. 


Ihine. 


flione. 


flione.* 


Ihoe. 


Ihod. 


fliod. 


fhooc. 


fliot. 


fliot. 


fliow, fliew. 


Ihowed, 
flicwed. 


fliown,* 
fliewn,* 


flirink. 


fhrank, fhrunk. flirunk. 


fliut- 


fliut. 


fliut. 


fing. 


fang. 


fung. 


flnk. 


funk. 


funk;. 


fit. 


fat. 


fat. 


flay. 


flew. 


flain. 


flide. 


Aided. 


flidden. 


flink. 


flunk. 


flunk. 


fling. 


flung. 


flung. 


flit. 


flit. 


flit. 


fmite. 


ftnote. 


fmitteiv. 


fow. 


fowed. 


fown.* 


fpeak. 


fpoke. 
fped. 


fpoken.. 


fpeed. 


fped. 


fpend. 


fpent. 


fpent. 


fpin. 


fpun. 


fpun. 


5"''* 


fpat. 
fplit. 


fpittcd. 


fplit. 


fplit. 


fpread. 


fpread. 


fpread. 


fpring! 


fprung^fprang. fprung. 


fiand. 


ftood. 


ftood. 


ileal. 


ftolc. 


ftolen. 


ftick. 


ftuck. 


• ftuck. 
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Radical form. Pnier tenfe- 


Part icicle prd.^ 


fting. 
ftink. 


ftung, 
ftanic. 


ftung, 
ftunk! 


ftride. 


ftrode. 


ftridden. 


ftrikje. 


ftruck. 


ftricken. 


ftring, 
ftrive. 


ftrung. 
ftrove- 


itrung. 
ftriven. 


ftrow^ 


ftrowcd. 


ftrown. 


fwear. 


fwore, fware. 


fworn. 


fweat. 


fweat. 


fweat. 


fwelh 


fwelled. 


fwdlen.^ 


fwim. 


fwam. 


fwum. 


fwing. - 
take. 


fwugg. 
took. 


fwung. 
taken. 


teach. 


taught. 


taught. 


tear. 


tore, tare 


torn. 


tell. 


told. 


told. 


think, 
thrive* 


thought, 
throve. 


thought, 
thriven. 


throw. 


threw. 


thrown. 


thruft. 


thruft. 


thruft. 


tread. • 


trode. 


trodden. - 


wear. 


wore. 


worn. 


weave. 


wove. 


woven. 


weep. 


wept. 


wept. 


win. 


won. 


won. 


wind. 


wound. 


wound.* 


work. 


wrought. 


wrought. 


wring. 


v^rung. 


wrung. 


write- 


wrote- 


written^ 

That 
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VERBS irregularly inflefted- g^ 

That this catalogue might be reduced 
into as fmall a compafs as poffible, thofe 
irregularities are omitted that have been 
produced merely by the quick pronun- 
ciation of regular preterite tenfes and . par- 
ticiples $ whereby the fd is contrafted in- 
to t- But this contraftion is not admitted 
in folemn language, except in verbs which 
end in /, //, or p; as creeps crept ; feely 

.felt\ dwelly dwelt \ though it is fome- 
times ufed in wordsending in J; as gird, 

.:igirt\ gdi^ gclt^ &c. 
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.Notes and Gbiservations, 

T3For the Ufe of thofe who have made fome^' 
Eroficiency in the Language. 



SECTION I. 

(y.Jhe Plural Number of , Nouns.- 

sometimes we find an apoftrophe 

ufed in the plural number, when 

the noun ends in a vowel.; as in- 

^anwrato's^ toga's^ tunicas^ Oihfs, n Jet of 

virtuofds. Addifon on Medals. 3"/?^ idea's 

' x)f the author have been coriverfant with the 

faults of other writers. Swift's Tale of a 

Tub, p. 55. It is alfo ufed? fometimes 

when the. noun ends in s\ a^, genius's^ 

. €aduceus\ Jacobuses. Addifon on Medals^ 

p. 79. But it feems better to add es in * 

>thefe , cafes ; as, rendezvmfes. Humeri 

.Hiftory, vol. 7. p- iij* 

V^ ^ ^ Words 
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58 ENGLISH GRAMMATl. 

Words compounded of man have men 
ra the plural; as, Adermariy aldermen. 
Muffulmans, (Smollett's Voltaire, vol. ,2. 
p. 88.) feems auk ward. , 

Words derived from foreign langua- 
ges often retain their original plural ter- 
minations ; as Cherubim^ ^avomtna, ra- 
dii^ beaux. But when foreign words are 
completely incorporated into our lan-r 
guage, they take Englifti plurals, as f/)?- 
tomes. Addifon. When words of foreign 
^xtradion are, as. it were, half incorpo- 
rated into the language, they fometimes 
retain their native plurjds^ and fometimes 
acquire thofe of the Englifti. Thus fome 
perfons write criterions^ others criteria j 
feme write mediums^ and others media. 
Some foreign words both retain their na» 
tive plurals, and acquire the EngUfli, but 
they are ufed in different fenfes. This U 
the cafe with the word index. We fay /«- 
dexes of books, and indices of algebraical 
quantities* 

When a notm is compounded of an 
adjeftive, which has not entirely coalcfced 
with it into one word, it occaQons fome 
difficulty where to place the fign of the 
plural number, as in the word handful. 
•Some would fay two hands full; others, 

. . tm 
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PLURAL NtJMBER. 59 

two handfids •, and Bdtler, perhaps for the 
lake of the rhyme, writes two handful* 

For of the lower part, two handful. 
It had devourid, it was fo manf i* 

"When a name has a title prefixed to it, 
as DoSlor^ Mifs^ Mafier, 6fr. the plural 
termination affefts only die latter of the 
two words •; as, the two Do£for Netiletons, 
the two MfsThomJbns; tho' a Itrift analogy 
would plead for the akeration of the for- 
mer word, . and lead us to fay, the two 
'Dolors Nettleton^ the twt) Mijfes 'Thomfan : 
for, if we fupplicd the cUipGs, we Ihould 
;fay, the two DoSlors of the name ofNettleton^ 
and, the two young ladies of the name of 
Thomfon; and I remember to havie met 
with this conftrudlion fomewhere, either 
in Clarifla, or Sir Charles Grandifon ; but 
I cannot now recollecl: the paflagc. 

Many of the words which have no fin* 
gular number, denote thhigs which confift 
of two parts, or go by pairs, and therefore 
are, in fome meafure, intitled to a plural 
-termination ; as, lungs, bellows, breeches. 
The word pair is generally ufed with many 
of' them ; as a pair cf compajfes, a pair of 
drawers, a pair of cokurs, i^c. Alfo many 
of thefe words denote things which confift 
of many parts, and therefore are, in the 

ftrideft 
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ftriaeft fenfc, plurals; as grains, amuds^- 
oats^ TnaJIowSf and other plants ; -q/hes, 
€?nbers^ filingSy vitals, hatches, cloathsy ^c. 
But others are not eafiljr reduced to this 
rule, and no reafon can be given why the 
things might not have been expreffed -by 
words of the fingular rnimber ; as, calends^ 
nones, idesj riches^ odds,^Jhambles9 thanks 9- 
tidings, wages^ visuals, and things that 
have only quantity, and do not exift in 
diftindt parts ; as, the grounds of liquors^ 
beajiings, ajjits, ^c> 

.Many of the words which have no fin- 
gular .termination, are the names of fci-. 
€nces ; as, ethics^ mathematics, belles lettres, 
fffr. Many of them are the names of 
games -, as, billiards, fives, &c. Many of 
them, alfo, are the names of difeafes ; as 
thq meajlfs, hijierics, glanders^ &c. And 
fome, in imitation of the Greek and Latin, 
are the names of feftivals, and other ftated 
times ; as, orgies, matinsj ve/pers, &c. 

Some of thefe words have a fingular 
termination in ufe, but it is applied in a 
different fenfe ; as arms, for weapons, and 
an arm of the body ; a pair of colours be- 
longing to the army, good manners^ a 
perfon's goods, good graces^ a foldicr's 
quarters^ a man's betters, hangings^ doings* 
jind of their doings great dijlike declared. 

Milton- 
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Kfilton. Some words are alfo found in 
the Angular, but more generally in the 
plural; il% firft fruits^ antipodes, &c. 

To exprefs the fmgulac of any of thcfe 
words which have. only. a plural termina- 
tion in ufe^ we have recourfe to a peri- 
phrafis; as, one cf, the ' annals^ one of the 
grains^ one of the pleiddes^ &c. . 

Tradcfmen fay one pounds twenty ppundy 
&c. And the fame rale they obferve with 
* rcfpeft to all weights and meafurcs. Alfo 
a gentleman will always fay, kow mairy 
carp,, or ho^w many tenchy &c. have you, 
and never fexe; marry carpSy or kow many 
tenchesy &c- This may be faid to be un- 
grammatical ; or^ at leaft, a very harfh . 
clHpfis ; but cuftom authorizes it, and - 
many more departures from ftrift gram- 
mar, particularly in converfation. Some- 
times writers have adopted this colloquial: 
form of fpeech.. He is faid to have fhot^. 
with his own hands ^ fifty brace of pheafants. . 
Addifon. fVhen Innocent the nth dejind- 
the Marquis de Eajires to furnijh thirty, 
thoufand head of fwine, he could not fpare 
them, but thirty thoufand lawyer's he had at 
his fervice, Addifon* A fleet of thirty- 
nine fail. Hume's Hifi* vol. 3- />. 448. 

Many words, however, in the fingular 
aumber, feem to be ufcd in the plural- 

con- 
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conftruftion •, when, perhaps, the fupplyr* 
ing of an ellipfis would make it pretty 
eafy, "The ^en dowager became more a^ 
rerfe to all alliance with a nation^ who had 
departed fo far from all ancient principles. 
Hume's Hift. vol, 4. p. 833. i. e. all 
kinds of alliance' Thus we fay, a thoufand 
horfe^ or foot ; meaning a thoufand of the 
troops that fight on foot, or with a horfe. 
*They are a good apple^ i. e. they are of a 
good fpecies of the fruit called an apple^ 
And thus, alfo, perhaps, may fome of 
the examples in the former paragraph be 
analized. 

Names of mental qualities feldom have 
any plurals, yet whea particular afts and 
not general habits are meant> the plural 
number fometimes occurs 5 as infolences, 
Hume's Hift. vol. 7. p. 41 1. But it feems 
better to have recourfe to a periphrafis 
in this cafe. In things of an intelleftual 
nature, the Angular number will often 
fuffice, even when the things fpoken of 
are mentioned as belonging to a number 
of perfons •, but if the things be corporeal^ 
though they be ufed in a figurative fenfe^ 
the plural number feems to be required. 
Thus we lay, their dejign, their intention, 
and perhaps, their hearty but not their 
head, or their mouth* This people draws 

nigh 
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nigh unto me wUk their mouth, and honours 
me with their lips, but their heart is fav 
from me. Matthew, Ferdinand dejigned 
to wreji from the Venetians fame townt^ 
which his. predicejfor had coriftgntd to their 
hand* Hume's Hill. vol. 3- p. 438^ 

Words that do not admit of a plural^ 
•n account of their being of an intellec- 
tual nature, are eafily applied to a number 
of perfons. .Thus we 6y, the courage of 
an arnty, or the courage of a thoufand men ; 
though each man, Icparately taken, be 
fuppofed to have courage. In thefe cafes^ 
if we take away the abftraft and intellect 
tual term, and. fubltitute another, which 
15 particular and corporeal, we muft: 
change the number, though the conftrucr 
tion and meaning of the fentence be the 
feme. T'he enmity of Francis the firft^ and' 
Charles the fifths fubfifted between their pO'- 
llerity for fetverai ages. Robertfon's Hiftv 
of Scotland^ vol. i,. p. 74. If the authorr 
had not ufed the word fofterityy which is 
in the fingular number, he muft have faid*. 
children^ or fons, or defcendants^ in the 
plural. ( 

There are many words which, in gene- 
ral, have no plurals, as wool^ wheats &e* 
which people who are much convcrfant 
with the things which they fignify, and 

whow 
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€4^ ENGLISH GRAMMAR,. 
who have occafion to make more diP- 
tinftions among them, ufe in the plural^ 
number, and fometimes thofe plurals get 
into writing. The coarfer wools have. 
their ufes alfa. Preceptor, vol. 2. p. 435. 
Yet when nouns, which have ufually no- 
.plurals, are ufed in that number, the ef- 
fect is very difagreeable. But one of the 
principal foods ufed by the inhabitmts is 
chsefe. Ulloa's Voyage, vol.^i. p. 304. 
This conftruftion might eafily have been 
avoided by aperiphrafis; as, but om of 
the principal kinds of food^ {sf c. 

The word means belongs to the clafs of 
words which do not change their termina- 
tion on account of number 5 for it is ufed: 
alike in both numbers. Leji this means 
Jhould fail. Hume's Hiftory, vol. 8. p. 65, 
Some perfons, however, ufe the fingular 
of this word, and would fay, kji this mean 
fjiould fatly and Dr. Lowth pleads for it ;. 
but cuftom has fo formed our ears, that 
they do not eafily admit this form of the 
word, notwithftanding it is more agreeable 
^10 the general analogy of the .language. 

The word pains is alfo ufed in the fin- 
gular number ; No pains is taken ; Great 
pains has been taken. Pope. But both this, 
and the word meansy are alfo- ufed as 
plurals. 

The 
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The word news is alfo ufed. both ia 
the fingiJar and plural number. Pray, 
Sir^ are there any news of his intimate friend. 
and confident Darmin. Smollett's Volcaire> 
vol. 1 8w p. 13 1 . News were brought to the 
^ueen. Hume's Hiftorjr, vol. 4. p. 426* 
Arc there any news at prefent ftirring in Lon^ 
don. Englifh Merchant, p. 7. But not- 
withftanding thofe authorities* the Angu- 
lar number feems to be more common,, 
and is therefore to be preferred. 

The word billet-doux is alfo ufed ia 
both numbers. Her eyes firft opened on i^ 
billet' doux. Pope's Rape of the Lock.-— 
Will be carrying about billct-dou?c. Ar- 
buthnot. 

In fome cafes we find two plurals in 
ufe. The yrord brother is an example of 
this ; for we both fay brothers and bre^ 
thren; but the former is ufed of natural 
relations, and the other in a figurative 
fenfe ; as, men and brethren. The word 
diey which makes dice when it relates to^ 
gaming, makes dies, in the plural num- 
ber, when it relates to coin. The word 
cow formerly had kine in the plural num- 
ber, but we now fay cows. The word 
Sir has hardly any plural, except in very 
folemn ftyle, borrowed from the old ufe 
F of 
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of it, as, Oh, Sirs, what Jliall I do to he 
faved> Afts. 

Both the word folk^ and folks^ feera to 
be ufed promifcuoufly, efpecially in con- 
verfation ; as when we fay, where are the 
good folks^ror folk: but the latter feems to 
be preferable, as the word in the fingular 
form implies a number. 

Proper names admit of a plural num- 
"bfer, where they are figuratively ufed for 
common names. It is not enough to have 
Vitruviufes, we rmiji alfo have Auguftufes, 
to employ them. Smollett's Vokaire, vol. 
g. p. 27. 

It is indifferent, in fome cafes, whether 
we ufe a word in the fingular, or in the 
plural number. Thus we fay, in hopes^ 
or. in kopej and in the very fame fenle. 
His old inJiruSior^ imagining that he had noix) 
made himfelf acquainted with his difeafe cf 
mindy was in hope of curing it* Raffelas, 
vol. I. p. 16. Thi:y went their ways. 
Matthew. We fliould now fay, went thetr 
way ; but, in the Yorkfhire dialed, it 
is ftill, went their ways. The laft Pojye 
was at conjidtrabk charges. Addilbn. 
Notwithjfanding the ravages of thefe iwo 
infatiable enemies^ their numbers can hard^ 
ly be imagined. Ulloa's voyage, vol. 4. 

p. 202. 
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1>* 202. ^heir number would exprefs the 
Avholc idea, but perhaps not with the fame 
emphafis. The fingular number would 
liave been better than the plural in the 
following fentence, — putting our minds inio^ 
the difpofals of others. Locke, 



SECTION IL 

Of the Genitive Cafe^ and other hfieSlions of 
Nouns. 

IT may feem improper to call the No- 
minative a cafe (i.e. cafus^ frve infleSlio) 
which is the root from whence other cafes 
are derived; but the praftice of all Gram- 
marians, and the long eitabliihed defini« 
tion of terms, authorize this deviation 
from rigid exadnefs. 

The [/] at the end of a word, doth 
not change into [a;] for the genitive cafe, 
as it doth in the plural number. We fay 
a v/ik*s fortune; but, he takes mote wives 
than one^ 

The apojirophe denotes the omiffion of 

an [/] which was formerly infertcd, and 

made an addition of a fyllable to the 

F 2 word. 
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word.-^^-Mt PopCy and fome of his co* 
temporaries, to avoid a harflinefs in the 
pronunciation of fome genitives, wrote 
the word [kis] at the end of the word ; 
as Statins his Thebais^ Socrates his fetters 
(Sped.) imagining the ['j] to be a con- 
traftion for that pronoun : But analogy 
cafily overturns that fuppofition -, for Fe- 
nus his beauty^ or Me?i his wily were ab- 
furd. 

The genitive neceffarily cccafions the 
addition of a fyllable to words ending in 
H, and the other terminations which have 
the fame effedt in the plural number ; as 
Venu/s beauty^ Mofes^srod. Sometimes the 
additional [j] is fuppreffed in writing, and 
nothing but the apoftrophe remains, ^id 
cafi him dmjon at Jefus' feet. But this is. 
more common with poets, when the ad* 
ditional fyllable would have been more 
than their verfe required. 

Sometimes the apoftrophe is wholly 
omitted, even after the plural number ;: 
tho', in that cafe, there is no other fign of 
the genitive cafe. A colleSlion of writers 
faiiUs. S\vift's Tale of a Tub, p. ^5. Afttr 
ten yqars wars. Swift. 

When, in this and other cafes, the ger- 
minations of words are fuch, that the found 
makes no diftin^lion between the genitive 

of 
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-oi the fingular and of the plural number; 
-^s, the princes injuries^ and primers vtjuries. 
Hume's Hift. vol. 5. p. 40^. It ihould 
feem to be better to decline the ufe of the 
genitive in the plural number, and fay, /A^ 
injuries of princes* 

The Englifli genitive has often a very 
harfti found, fo that, in imitation of the 
French, we daily make more ufe of the 
particle, ofy as they do o{ de^ toexprefs the 
iame relation. There is fomething auk- 
ward in the following fcntences, in which 
this method has not been taken. Thegene- 
ral^ in the army's name, publijhed a declara- 
tion* Hume. T'he Commons' vote. Hume's 
Hiftory, vol. 8. p. 217. T'he Lords' houfe. 
Id. Unkfs he be very ignorant ofxYi^ king- 
dom's condition. Swift. It were certain- 
ly better to fay. In the name of the army\ the 
votes of tlie Commons ^ the houfe of lords ^ the 
cordition of the kingdom. Befides, the LordHs 
houfe^ which is the fame in found with 
Lords^ Houfe^ is an expreffion almoft ap- 
propriated to a place fct apart for chriftian 
worfliip. 

When an entire claufe of a fentence, 
beginning with a participle of the prefent 
tenfc, is ufed as one name, or to exprefs 
one idea, or circumftance, the noun on 
which it depends may be put in the geni- 
F 3 tive 
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tive cafe. Thus, inftcad of faying, M^httt 
is the meaning of this lady holding up htr train, 
i. e. what is the meaning of the lady in holding 
up her train^ we may fay, tVhat is the mtan- 
ing of this lady*^ holding up her train ; juft as 
we fay, IV hat is the meaning of this ladyls 
■drefs^ &?r. So we may either fay, I re^ 
member it being reckoned a great exploit % 
or, perhaps more elegantly, / remember -its 
being reckoned^ &c- 

When a name is complex, confifting 
•of more terms than one, the genitive is 
made by fubjoining the [s] to the lafl: of 
the terms. For Hercdias' fake^ his brother 
Fhilifs wife* Matthew. Lord Fevei^fliam 
ihe generates tent. Hume's Hiftory, vol." 8, 
p. 264. This conftruftion, however, 
often feems to be aukward. It would 
have been eafier and better to have faid, 
The tent of lord Fexerjham the general, 
6jV. When a term confifts of a name, 
and an office, or any term explanatory of 
the former, it may occafion fome doubt 
to which of them the fign of the genitive 
fhould be annexed, or whether it lliould 
be fubjoincd to them both. Thus, fome 
would fay, / kft the parcel at Mr- Smith's 
the bbokjcUer ; others, at Mr. Smith the 
bookfellc?s^ and perhaps others, at Mr. 
Smith's the bookfelkr's. The laft of thcfc 

forms 
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rms is mofl: agreeable to the Latin idiom, 

Vduc the firlt feems to be more natural in 

ours ; and if the addition confifl: of two 

-or more words, the cafe feems to be very 

clear; as, I kft the parcel at Mr- Smithes the 

bookjelkr andjiationer^ /. e. at Mr. Smith*«, 

who is a bookfeller and ftationer, tho' the 

relative does not eafily follow a genitive 

cafe. 

It is by no means elegant to ufe two^ 
Englilh genitives in conftrudlion with the 
fame noun- He fummoned an ajfembly of 
bijhops and abbots^ wham he acquainted with 
the pope's and the king's pleafure, Hume's 
Hiftory, vol. 2. p. 177. 'The pleafure of 
the pope^ and the kingy would have been 
better. 

In fome cafes we ufe both the genitivo 
and the prepofition of ^ as, this hook of my 
friend's. Sometimes, indeed, this method 
is quite neceflary,. in order to diftinguifh 
the fenfe, and to give the idea of proper- 
ty, llriftly fo called, which is the mofl 
important of the relations expreffed by a 
genitive cafe. This piSfure of my friend^ Sind 
this piSlure of my friend^s^ fuggeft very 
different ideas. The latter only is that 
of property in the ftridleft fenfe. Where 
• this double genitive, as it may be called^ 
is not neceflary to diftinguifh the fenfe, 
F 4 and 
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:And efpccially in grave ftile, it is generally 
omitted. Thus we fay. It is a difcffvery cf 
Sir Ifaac Newtcn^ tho' it would not have 
been improper, only more familiar, to 
fay, It is a difcovery of Sir Ifaac Newton's^ 
That this double genitive is fufficiently 
agreeable to the analogy of the Englifh 
language, is evident from the ufual con- 
jundtion of the - pronoun poffeffive with 
the pi-epofition of both of which have the 
force of a genitive. This exa^nefs of his^ 
Triftram Shandy, vol. i, p. 12. In reali- 
ty, this double genitive may be refolved 
into two ; for, this is a book of my friend* s^ 
is the fame as, tUs is one (f the books of my 
friend. 

The Englifh modification of a word, to 
cxprcfs the feminine gender, extends not 
to many words in our language, and the 
^ analogy fails when we fliould moil expefl: 
it would be kept up. Thus we do not 
call a female author, an authorefs; and 
if a lady write poems, flie is now-a-days 
called a poet, rather than a pcttefsy which 
is almoft obfolete. 

A few of our feminine terminations are 
L^tin, with little or no variation, j^s admi'^ 
niftrator^ ndmitiiftratrix -^ dire^orp dirt^rix \ 
herOp ficroir^. 

The 
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VThe mafculine gender is fometimes ex- 
^refled by prefixing words which arc known 
«o be the names of males ; as, a dog-foxyjack- 
4ifs^ &c. but generally the. mafculine is de- 
noted by he, and the feminine byflie j as. 



SECTION IIL 

Of Adjedives. 

^ Y^ H E adjeftive enough may be faid to 
X have a plural in our, language ; for 
'we fay enough with refpeft to quantity, 
-which is Angular ; and ermv with refpedt 
to number^ v/hich is pluraL / think 
there are at Rome enow modem works of 
':iirchUe£lure, Addifon. There are enow 
if zealots of both fides* Hume's Efiays^ 

The word every is by fome writers tranf- 
pofed, and connefted with the perfonal 
'pronouns, in a manner that feems to found 
narfti to an Englifli ear. 

Palmyra, thou command' fi ;7zy every thought, 
-1. e. allvfty thoughts Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 
55. pag. 8i. 
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My ev'ry thought, wy ev'ry hope isfix^d 
On him alone. lb. vol. 18. p. lo. 

The which conduSl^ throughoup every, its 
minuteft energy. Harris's three Treatifes, 
p. 189. 

Some adjeftives of number are more 
eafily converted into fubftantives than o- 
tilers. Thus we more eafily fay, a million 
/)f men, than a thoufand of men. On the 
other hand, it will hardly be admitted to 
fay a million men, whereas a thoufand men is 
quite familiar. Yet, in the plural num- 
ber, a different conftruftion feems to be 
required. We fay fome hundreds^ or thouT 
fands, as well as millions of men. Perhaps, 
on this account, the words million^ hun- 
dreds, and thoufandsy will be faid to be fub- 
ilantives. 

In numbering we often reckon by twen- 
ties, calling them fcores; as three fcorey 
four f cor e^ tho* we never fay two f core. 

In fome few cafes we feem, after the 
manner of the Greeks, to make the ad- 
jedive agree with the fubjedt of the affir- 
mation,; when, in ftridnefs, it belongs to 
fome other word in the fentence ; as, you 
had better do it ; for, it would he better for you 
to do it. 

An adjeftive and a fubftantive are both 
iinited in the word aughty put for an^ things 

and 
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srnd nau^t put for nothing. For aught vjhich 
4o nie appears contrary. Harriis's three Trea- 
tifes,p. 21. Naught was wanting. Hume's 
Hiftory, vol 6. p. 5, Thefe contraftions, 
however, are but little ufed, and are hard- 
ly to be approved of. 

The word lejjer^ though condemned by 
Mr. Johnfon, and other Englifh. gramma- 
rians, is often ufed by good writers. The 
greater number frequently fiy before the lefler. 
Smollett's Voltaire, vol, i. p. 172. The 
4dngs of France were the cliief of fever at greater 
^'offah^ by whom they were very ill obeyed^ and 
of a greater number of leffer ones. lb. voL 
€. p. 172. 

Sometimes the comparative of late is 
written latter^ as well as. later ; and, I 
think, we ufe thofe two comparatives in 
different fenfes. The latter oftwoy I fan- 
cy, refers either to place or time, whereas 
later refpedts time only. 

In feveral adjedives the termination 
mo^ is ufed to exprefs the fuperlative de- 
gree ; as, hindermofi^ or hindmoji \ hither^' 
mofi (almofl; obfolete) -, upperimji, undermofi^ 
Ttethermofi^ innermofi^ outermoft^- uttermofl or 
utmofl. Some of thefe have no compara- 
tives, or pofitives, or none that are adjec- 
tives. 

The 
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• The adjeftive old is compared two ways; 
We both fay older y and oldejiy and likewife, 
£lder, and flde/i; but ufe feems to have 
atligned to them different acceptations ; 
for elder^ and eldcfi^ fcem to refer to prio- 
rity of rank or privilege, in confequence 
-of age ; whereas older and oldeft, refpcft 
the number of years only. Speaking of 
two very old peifons, we fliould naturally 
fay, that one of them was the older of the 
Jwo; but fpeaking of two brothers, with 
refped to the right of inheritance, we 
ihould fay, that one of theni was the elder 
of the two. 

Several adverbs are ufed, in an elegant 
manner, to anfwer the piirpofe of degrees 
of comparifon. There is great beauty in 
^the ufe of the word rather^ to exprefs a 
fmall degree, or excefs of a quality. She 
- is rather profufe in her ev^emes. Critical 
Review, No. 90. p. 43. 

The word full is likewife ufed to exprefs 
a fmall excefs of any quality. Thus we 
fay, T'he tea is full weaK or fuU^r^^ i but 
this is only a colloquial phrafe. 

The prepofition with is alfo fometimes 
ufed in converfation, to exprefs a degree 
of quality fomedbing lefs than the greateftj 
as, They are with the widejl. 

Some- 
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Sometimes comparatives are ufed in a 
fenfe merely pofitivc, fo that it may oc- 
caGon a kittle furprize to find them ufed 
i» a fenfc ftriftly comparative ; as the 
phrafe wifer and better in the following fen* 
tence. // is a glorious privilege, and he who 
pra£iifes it, may grow wifer and better by 
an hmr^s ferious meditation, than by a 
month's reading. Female Americaii. vol. i, 
p. 103. 

There are fome Dijjyllablis which would 
not adn>it the termination [^r] or [eji\ 
without a harflinefs in the pronunciation* 
It is, therefore, ufual to compare them in 
the fame manner as Polijyllables, without 
any change of termination. Of thefe,. 
Mr, Johnfon has given us the following; 
enumeration ; viz. fuch as termmate in,. 

fome, ^%.fuljbme. ive, as, majftve^. 

ful, zs carefuL dy, ^s woody.. 

ing, diS trifling. fy, 2^ puffy.. 

mis^ as porous. ky, as rocky ; except 

kfs, as carekfs. luck)/' 

ed, as wretched. my, as roomy. 

id, ^ candid • »y, asfl^inny. 

al, 2LS mortal. py, as ropy, except 

ent, as recent. happy. 

ain, as certain • ry^ as hoary • 

Seme 
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. Some adjeftives do not, in their own 
nature, and by reafon of their fignification, 
admit of comparifon ; fuch as univerfal, 

perftSl, &c. yet it is not uncommon ta 
fee the comparative or fuperlative of fuch 
words; being ufed, cither thro' inadver- 
tency, or for the fake of emphafis. He 

Jometimes claims admiffim to the chiefcft of^ 

jices of the arn^. Clarendon. The quarrel 
was become fo univerfal and national. Hume's 
Hillory, vol. i. p. 258. yi method of at^ 
taining the righteft and greateji happlnefs. 
Price. 

There is ftill a greater impropriety in 

. a double comparative, or a double fuper- 
lative. Dr. Lowth thinks there is a An- 
gular propriety in the phrafe mojl highefi^ 
which is peculiar to the old tranflation of 
the Pfalms. But I own it offends my ears, 
which may, perhaps, be owing to my not 
having been accuftomed to that tranfla- 
tion. 

It is very common to fee the fuperlative 
ufed for the comparative degree, when 
only two perfons or things are fpoken of. 
// began to be the intereft of their neighbours^ 
to oppofe the Jirongeji and mofi enterprijing of 
the t-xo. Bolingbroke on Hiftory, vol i. 
p. 231, This is a very pardonable over- 
fight. 
: . In 
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* In converfation, I do not fay the moft 
polite, we fometimes hear the word only 
which is a diminutive, joined to the fuper- 
lative degree ; as. He is only the clevereft 
fellow I ever faw. Originally, this form of 
expreflion might have been defigned to ex- 
prcfs ridicule, or contempt for a perlba 
who had undervalued another. It is now 
ufed, when no reply is made to any thing 
faid before, but in an aflFefted, often tatioua 
way of fpeaking. 

In fome cafes we find fubftantives, with- 
out any alteration, ufcd for adjedtives. In 
the flux condition of human affairs. Boling- 
broke, on hiftory, vol. i. p. 199. Amujlin 
flounce^ made very fully ivrjuld gwje a very 
agreeable flirtation air. Pope. /Chance com^ 
panims. Of thk kind are, a7i alabajltr co- 
lumriy ajilver tankard^ a grammar fchool^ and 
moft other compound nouns. 

Englifh writers, agreeable to the welt 
known idiom of the language, generally 
write ScoUiJJi^ juft as we fay Spanifh, Irilh^ 
&c. and Ibmetimcs it is contracted into 
Scotch \ but Mr. Hume always ufes the 
fubftantive Scots inftcad of it. "The Scots 
CGmmiJJioiiers- Hiftory, vol. 3. p. 379. 

The fubftantive /)/£'«/);, is frequently ufed 
for the adjective flentifuL In the reign of 
Henry the id^ all foreign ccmmcdities wer.e 

plenty 
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plenty in England* Poftlethwaite on Con*. 
merce, p. 414. i. e, were plentiful, or ia 
plenty. 

Names of towns and places, by the fame 
kind of ellipfis, are very often ufed for ad- 
jedives. Thus we fpeak of oz^r LcwKfow, or 
yamaica friends; i.e. meaning our friends 
in London or Jamaica. 

When the name of a country cannot 
cafily be transformed into an adjective,' 
it fcems the beft to make ufe of the pre- 
pofition of. The noblemen of Bretaigne 
would, I think, be better than the Bre- 
taigne nobkmen. Hume's Hiftory, vol. 2. 

P- 433- 

The word friends is ufed as an adjec- 
tive in the phrafe, IViUyau be friends with 
me. Perfi^n tales, vol. 2. p. 248. £. e. 
friendly, or in friendfliip with me. 

Adjedives are often put for adverbs, 
but the praftice is hardly to be approved, 
except in cafes where Jong cuftom has 
made the examples quite cafy ; as, ex- 
ceeding for exceedingly, near for nearly- Our 
ivealth being near finijhed. Harris's thre^ 
Treatifes, p. 43. The following examples 
are not fo eafy. The people are miferable 
poor, and fubjtji on fijfh. Extreme jealous. 
Hume's Kfliays, p. it. The word a- 
ceeding makes a worfe adje^ive than it 

does 
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does an adverb. I was taking a view of 
JVeftrmnfter-ahhey^ with an old gentleman of 
exceeding honefly, but the fame degree of 
under/landing as that I have defcribed. Shen- 
ftone^s Works, vol. 2. p. 45. It fliould 
have been exceeding great honefty. 

Like feems to be put for likely, in the 
following fentence : ff^hat the confequences 
of this management are like tobe\ i. e. whai 
they are likely to be, or what they are^ ac- 
cording to all probability, to be. 



SECTION IV. 

Of Pronouns. 
I. Of Pronouns in general. 

IT might not have been improper to 
have claffed all the Pronouns under the 
heads of Subjiantives or JdjeSlives ; the per- 
fonal pronouns being of the former kind, 
and all the other denominations of the lat- 
ter. The reafon why they are confidered 
feparately is, becaufe there is fomething 
particular in their inflexions. By this 
means therefore, the rules relating to 
fubfiantives and adjeSiives-m general, are 
G ren- 
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rendered more fimple, and a more dif- 
tin<a view is given o£ the irregular in- 
flexions of thofe words which have beea 
lUfually called Pronouns. 

/, is called the firfl perfon ; Thou, tlie 
Jecond\ and He^ She, or Ity the /A«rfi? per- 
fon. 

By the complaifance of modern times^ 
we ufc the plural >'^Kinftcad of the fingu- 
lar thouj wh^n we mean tp fpeak refpeift' 
fully to any perfon ; but we do not ufc^ 
in this manner. We fay you^ not jf, are 
reading. However, in very folemn ftyle, 
and particularly in an addrefs to the Di- 
vine Being, we ufe thoUj and r\ox. you. 

In fpeaking to children, we fometimes 
ufe the third perfon fingular, inftead of 
the fecond ; as,* will hCy or Jlie do it. The 
Germans ufe the third perfon plural, when 
they fpeak the moft refpeftfully. 

The pronpiins ^^^^ ztidyour are fome- 
times ufed with little regard to their pro- 
per meaning ; for the fpeaker has juft as 
much intereft in the cafe as thofe he ad- 
drcfles. This ftile is oftentatious, and 
doth not fuit grave writing. Not only your 
men of more refined and/olid parts and learn- 
ing^ but even^ your alckymifi, and yourjir^ 
tun^4€Uery, willdifcover thejecrets of their art 
in- Homer mdVirgiU Addifon on Medals, 
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. For want of a fufficient variety of per- 
gonal pronouns of the third perfon, we are 
often obliged, in a complex fentence, to 
have recourfe to explanations which can- 
not be introduced without appearing very 
aukward. Pcri^rinefpoke mt a word in an- 
Ji»er to this declaration^ which he immediately 
imputed to the ill offices of the minijier^ agairfi 
ivhom he breathed defiance and revenge^ in his 
xvay to the lodgings of Cadwalader ; whoy be^ 
ing made acquainted with the manner of his re- 
ception, begged he would defifi from all fchemes 
vf vengeance, until he (Crabtrce) Jhould be 
<able to unriddle the niyftery of the whole. Pe- 
rigrine Pickle, vol. 4. p. 129. In confe^ 
quenceof this retreat fe, (the hulband) was. 
Mfabledfrom paying a confiderabU fum. lb. 
p. 24Z. 

Aukward as this conftruftion is, it were 
to be wiihed, that hiftorians had made 
more ufe of it ; as, at leaft, they would 
have been nK)re intelligible than they fome- 
times are without it. Ttiey [meaning the 
French] marched precipitately, as to cm af 
fured m£lory ; whereas the Englifh advanced 
veryjlowly, and difcharged fuck flights of ar-- 
rowsy as did great execution. IVhen they 
dmu near the archers^ perceiving that they 
were out of breath, charged them with great 
vigour. Univerfal Hift. vol, 23. p. 517. 
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If an attention to the fenfe, in theie cafes, 
would relieve the ambiguity; yet the at- 
tention it requires is painful, and difficult 
to be kept .up. 

The pronoun it is fometimes ufed at 
the fame time with the word for which ix 
might have been fubftituted, and even 
precedes it ; tho' fuch a w'ord is generally 
called the antecedent of the pronoun. It 
is our duty to do to others as we 'would that 
tbeyjhould dotcus* If this complex ante- 
cedent, which is the proper nominative* 
cafe to the verb n, be made to precede 
that verb, the pronoun will be fuperflu- 
ous, and the fentencc will read thus, To 
do to others^ as we would thai theyjhould do to 
us, is our duty- 

This conftruftion of the pronoun it is 
fo common, and we fo naturally expeft 
the antecedent to follow it, or to be un-- 
derftood after it j that v/hen the antece- 
dent comes regularly before it, as before 
any other pronoun, the fenfe is, fome- 
times in danger of being miftaken. Who 
(meaning the king) notwithjianding he re- 
lates, that the prudent forejight of the commons 
had cut cff all the means^ whereby Charles 
could procure moneys thofe nerves of pcwer 
without which, it is impoffible to exijt. Ma- 
caulay's Hiftory, yol. 3. p. 2. Tbephrafc, 

it 
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it is impojjibk to exift^ gives us the idea of ^ 
it's being impoffible for men, or any body- 
to exift; whereas, power is the thing that 
the author meant could not exift without 
money. 

Sometimes the true antecedent of this 
pronoun is fo concealed in other words, 
that it requires fome attention to difcover 
it. How far doy$u call it to fuch a place ? 
Tou will have it to he three miles. That is, 
how great a diftancedo you call it? Tou ivill 
have the diftarice to be three miles* 

Not only things, but perfons may be 
the antecedent to this pronoun. JVho is itT 
Is it not J'komas ? i. e. Who is the per/on ? 
Is not he T^homas ? 

Sometimes, in imitation of the French, 
this pronoun may be ufed for a perfon in 
another manner, by being fubftituted for 
he. IVhat a defperate fellow it is* Bur 
tiiis is only in cohverfation, and familiar 
ftyle- 

In one very odd phrafe, which alfo oc- 
curs in converfation, efpecially in fome* 
counties of England, the pronoun it is 
put in the place ofaperfonal pronoun, 
and the perfonal pronoun in the place 
of it. He put him into the head of it* It is 
upon a fubjeSl perfeSify new, and thofe dogs 
there put me into the head of it* Pompey 
G 3 the 
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the Little, p. 246, in ridicule of tfec 
phrafe. 

Sometimes this fame pronoun conncfts 
fo clofely with the verb, that it feems only 
to modify its meaning, and not to have 
any fcparate fignificatipn of its own. The 
king carried it with a high hand. Parlia- 
mentary Hiftory, vol. I. p. 14- i. e. the 
Jung behaved with haughtinejs.. 

If there be any antecedent in fomc fuch 
phrafcs as thefe, it is fuch a complex idea, 
that I do not think it is poffible to give a 
precife definition of it. I Ihall fubjoin a 
curious example of this. Let me beg of 
you^ like an unbacked filly^ to frijk it, to 
f quirt it, to jump it, to rear it, to bound it, 
and to kick it, with Img kicks y and/hort kicks^ 
till you break the ftrap or a crupper^ and throw 
his worjhip into the dirt* Triftram Shandy, 
vol. 3. p. 167. 

The pronouns pojjeffhe [indicating pro- 
perty or pojejim] might not improperly 
have been called iht genitive cafes of their 
correfponding perfonal pronouns, were it 
not that their formation is not analogous 
to that of the genitive cafes of other 
words. 

Sometimes thefe pofleffives have an apo- 
ftrophe before the ^, when they are found 
without their fubftantives, which gives 
' ' them 
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tlieni more the appearance of a genitive 
caft. That you may caU her your* s. Fair 
^Imerican^ vol. 2. p* 64. 

Formerly, mine and fA/w^ were ufed in- 
itead of wf and % before ai vowel. They 
are generally retained in our prefent Eng- 
lifh verlion of the Bible ^ and^ perhaps; 
for this reafon, give a peculiar folemnity 
to the ftyle. By the greatnefs of thine arm^ 
Exodus, ch. 15. ver. 16. jhd bring them 
to thine everlcfiing kingdm^^ Commoa 
Prayer* 

The pronoun his was not always confin- 
ed to perfons, but was formerly applied 
to things alfo. This nde is not fo general^ 
but that it admit teth his exceptions. Carew* 

For want of a fufficient variety of per- 
fonal pronouns of the third perfon, and 
their poffeffives, our language labours un- 
der an ambiguity, which is unknown in 
moft others. The eagle killed the hen, and 
eat her in her own neji. He fent him to kill 
his own father* Nothing but the fcnfe of 
the preceding fentences can deter^nine 
what neft, the hen's^ or the eaglets, is 
meant in the former of thefe examples 5 
or whofe father, his that gave the order, 
or his that was to execute it, in the latter,. 

Sometimes thefe pronouns poffeffive do 

notftridly imply property, and on this 

G 4 account 
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account occafion an ambiguity in a fen- 
tence. But is it pojpble J Jhould mt grieve 
for his lofs ? Fair American, vol. i • p. 
38. Meaning the lofs of her father, who 
was dead ; but the meaning might have 
been a lofs which her father had fuf* 
taincd. 

According to the Englifli idiom, we 
generally prefix the pronoun vtf to the 
title of Lord; as my Lord Bedford^ but 
this ftyle fcems to irnply fome degree of 
familiarity ; and perfons who pretend not 
to any fort of intimacy with the nobility, 
do not commonly ufe it. Indeed it feems 
proper to the ftyle of a king, whofe Lords 
they originally were, and whofe manner 
it is to fay, my fubjeSis, my kingdom^ my 
Lords and gentlemen, myjhips^ my army, {ffc. 
Foreigners often confound this pronoun 
with the word Lord, as if they made- but 
one word -, as, a mylord. 

When the relative is preceded by two 
perfonal pronouns, as antecedents, it may, 
in fome cafes, relate to the former, and. 
in others to the latter of them, according 
as the fenfe may point out its reference, 
but it is generally the latter that is refer- 
red to ; as J am he that livetk^ and was dead: 
where the antecedent of that is he, which 
immediately precedes it y he that liveth be- 
ing 
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ing confidered as one idea, or charadcr, 
to which the perfon intended by / an- 
fwers. Yet, I am he^tkat Jive, and was 
dead, could hardly be condemned if 
it be confidered, who it is that liveth, 
viz. /. 

When the relative follows two nouns, 
conneded by the particle cf^ it is abib- 
lutely impoflible to fay, to which of them 
it refers •, becaufe the cultom of the lan- 
guage has made it equally applicable to 
either of them. When we fay, tke dif- 
ciples of Chrijin whom ive imitate^ we may 
mean the imitation either of Chrifl, or of 
his difciples. Here we find the want of 
a diftindion of numbers, in the pronoun 
relative. 

When the words are feparated by other 
\ prcpofitions, there is, fometimes, the fame 
ambiguity. He was taking a view^ from a 
window of St. Chad's cathedral^ in Liuhfield^ 
where [It. in which] a party oftheroyalifls 
had fortified themf elves. Hume's Hiftory. 
vol. 6. p. 449. Quere, was it in the ca- 
. thedral, or in the town, that the party of 
the royalifts were fortified ? 

The pronouns Relative znd Demonjf rat ive, 
are nearly allied; every pronoun demon-' 
Jirative^ wh^n not immediately preceding a 
fubftantive, referring 10 an antecedent one; 

as 
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as alio do the poffeffives: And, being all of 
the nature of adje^i'ves, it is impoflible ic 
fliould be otherwifc. 

The pronouns demmftratrve are fo called^ 
becaule when we make ufe of them, we, 
as it were, point out the thing that we 
fpeak of; for fuch is the import of the 
word (demmjlro) from which the term is^ 
derived. 

The demonllrative this refers to the 
nearer, or the laft mentioned particular, 
and that to the more remote, or the firfli 
mentioned. More rain falls in June and 
July, than in December and January ; but it 
makes a much greater jhrj) upon the earth in 
thcfe thanin thofe ; because it lies longer upon 
it- Woodward. 

The pronoun this, or thofe^ without the 
relative and verb fubftantive, but ill fup- 
plies the place of a noun fubftantive, 
which ought to be its antecedent. The^ 
land was always pojjejfed^ during pleajure^ by 
thofe intrujied with the command. Hume'is 
Hiftory, vol. 5. p. 109, i. e. thofe perfons 
intniftcd^ cr thofe who were intrujied. 411 
thofe pojfdfed of .airy office reftgned their for- 
mer commijjion. Hume's Hiftory, vol. 4. 
p. 304. 

Many 
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M^ny perfons are apt, in convcrfetion, 
to put the oblique cafe of the perfonal. 
pronouns, in the place of tbefe and thoje ; 
as. Give m€ them booksy inftcad of thfe 
books. We may fometimes, find this fault 
even in writing. O.hferve them three there. 
Devil upon Crutches, 

It is not, however, always eafy to fay^ 
-whether a perfonal pronoun, or a demon- 
ftratiye is preferable in certain conftruc- 
tions. We are not unacquainted with the ca- 
himr^ of thena [or thofe] who openly make 
ufe of the warmeji profejj^om. Preceptor, 
vol. ^. p. 429. 

The demonftrative, that^ is fometimes- 
ufed very emphatically for fo much. But 
the circulation, of things^ occaftoned by com* 
vierce, is not of that moment as the tranf 
plantation^ which human nature itfelf has wh 
dcrgone. Spirit of Nations, p. 22. 

Sometimes this fame pronoun is ele- 
gantly ufed for fo greats or fuch a. Some 
of them have gone to that height of extra- 
vagancCj as to ajfa^t, that that performance 
had been immediately didated by the holy 
gfiojh Hume's Hiftory, vol. 5, p. 288. 
It imfli reafonably appear doubtful^ wliether 
human fociety could ever arrive at that ftate 
of perfeiiion^ as to fupport itfelf with no other 
control, than the general and rigid maxims 

of 
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cf laiv and equity. Hume's Hiftory, voL 
8. p. 317. In all thefe cafes, however^ 
it fliould feem, that the common con- 
ftrudion is generally preferable. 

Sometimes this pronoun is introduced 
in the latter part of a fentcnce 5 where it 
is fuperfluous with refpedl to the gram- 
mar, and where it has no dire6k antece- 
dent; but where it is of confiderable ufc 
in point of emphafis. By what argu* 
vicnts he could engage the French to (^er' 
fuch an infult to the Spanifli nation^ from^ 
whom he met with fuch generous treatment ;- 
hy wliat colours he could difguife the ingra- 
titude^ and impudence of fuch a meafure \ 
thele are wholly unknown to us. Hume's 
Hiftory, vol. 6. p. 59. jls to the pre- 
c'lfe and definite idea, this may be fiill ck 
pcret. Harris's three Treatifes, p. 5. 

The word what is a contrafliion for 
t^at which^ and therefore (hould not be 
ufed inftead of which only. Befides, it 
happens with regard to ambitious aims and- 
projecfs^ what may be chferved with regard 
to feds of philofophy and religion. Hume's 
Efiays, p. 74. I'his fentence can no 0- 
therwife be reduced to fufficient correft- 
nefs than by reading, // happens — which.. 
i would not willingly infifi upon it as an ad" 
vantage^ in our European cujiofms^ what 
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-'Was obferved l^y Ma/iomet Fffendi, the laji 
Turkijh ambajfador in Fratice. lb, p, 
252. 

In fome dialecfts, the word what is ufed 
for that^ and Ibmetimes we find it in this 
lenfe in writing. Neithir Lady Haverfham 
rtor Mifs Mildmay will ever belitve, but what 
I have been entirely to blame. Louifa Mild- 
may, vol. i. p. 179. I amnotfatisjied^ but 
what the integrity of our friends is more efjln-' 
• Hal to our welfare than their hmoledge of the 
world. lb. vol. 2. p. 114. 

H^hat is fometimes put for all the, ov 
words nearly equivalent. What appear^ 
ances of .worth afterwards fucceededy were 
drawn from thence. Internal Policy of 
Great Britain, p. 196. i. e. all the ap^^ 
fear ances* 

The word other feems to be ufed like 
an adjeftive in the comparative degree re- 
quiring than after it ; biit then it ftiould 
have J, any^ or fome word equivalent to 
the article before it. Such injiitutions are, 
too diabolical, to be derived from other than 
an infernal demon. Hume's Hiftory, vol 
6. p. 24. i. t. from a«y other, tie fre- 
quently pajfed whole days in a hollow tree^ 
without oLher company, or amufement, than 
his Bible* lb. vol. 7. p. 342. 

^ When 
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When this pronoun is feparatcd from 
its fubftantive, which follows it, by no- 
thing but the particle of^ not having the 
force of a genitive cafe, or implying pof- 
feffion, but merely explanatory, as it may 
be called ; it may, I think, be doubted, 
whether the plural i, (hould be added to 
it, or not. "The fons of Zebedee^ and two 
other of his difcipks. John, ch. 21. v. 2. 
Some might write, tv)o others of fas dif 
cipks^ i. e. two others^ who were his difci^ 
pies, or among his difciples* 

The word fomewhat^ in the following 
fentenre of Hume, feems to be ufed im- 
properly. Thefe punijhmtnts feem to have 
been exercifed in fomewhat an arbitrary 
manner' Hiftory^ vol. i. p. 371. Some- 
times we read, in fomewhat of. The mean- 
ing is, in a manner whieh is, in fame re^ 
Jpe^Sy arbitrary. 

The word one hath alfo 2l pronominal ufe, 
and may then be as properly claffed a- 
mong the Demonftratives as Mer and the 
.fame ; as, He is one that I ejieem. One 
might make a magazine of all forts of anti- 
quities* Addifon, 

. We fometimes ufe the pronoun one in 
the fame fenfe in which on is ufcd in 
French. Ont would imagine thefe to be the 

expref 
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^xjreJtGj^ of a man bkjfed wiih eafe. At- 
terbury. 

This prdhoun me has a plural num- 
ter, when it is ufed withoiu a fubftan- 
*^ive, "fhere are marty ivhofe wakidj^ thoughts 
^re wholly employed in their fieeping ones, 
Addifon. 

I Ihall here mention a remarkable am- 
-biguity in the life oi the v/ord ote^ when 
it is no pronoun. And it is fuch as, I 
think, cannot be avoided, except by a 
j)eriphrafis, in any language. I eannot 
Jind one of viy books. By thefe words I 
inay either mean, that all the books are 
miffing, or only one of them; but the 
tone of voice, wath which they are fpoken, 
-will eafily diftinguifh in this cafe. 

The word none has, generally, the 
force of a pronoun ; as, JVhcre are the 
Jpooks f I have none of them. In this cafe, 
it feems to be the fame word with the ad- 
jeftive no 5 for where no is ufed with the 
fubftantive, 7z^<? is ufed without it ; for w^e 
fay, I have no hooks \ or, I have none. This 
word is ufed in a very peculiar fenfe, 
Ifrael ivould none of me, 1 like none of it. 
\, e. would not have me at all; do not 
like it at all. 

Under the article of Pronouns the. fol- 
lowing words, and parts of words, that are 

often 
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ofccn joned with pronouns to increafe their 
emphafis, muft be taken notice of. By 
the addition of foever, *u;/?aand what become 
nriyfoevcr and whatfoevcr. The indeclin- 
able particle o^vn added to the poffeflives 
makes nvf^ thy, ^c. become TJzy own, thy ozmij 
^c* &^and its plural number, yc'/i'^j, are 
added likewife to the pofjej/tves^ and fome- 
times to the oblique cafes of the perfona! 
pronouns; ^s my/elf, your/elves ^himfelfy them- 
fekes ; and, laftly, the article ia] joined to 
the fimple pronoun other^ makes it the 
compound another. 

Hisjelf^ and their/elves^ were formerly 
ufed for himjelf and them/elves. Every one of 
us, each for hisfelff laboured how to recover: 
him. Sidney. 

Ourfelf is peculiar to the royal ftyle ; 
for the king only can properly make ufe 
of it. pf'e ourfelf will follow. Shakc- 
Ipeare- 
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II. Of Pronouns Relative: 

Formerly the words wha and' wKick' 
were ufcd without diftinftion ; butcuftom^ 
hath now appropriated who to perfonsi and. 
which to things. 

It is not neceflaiy Uiat the relative ufio 
have an exprefs perfonal antecedent- It 
is fufficient if it be implied in the pronoun 
pofleffive ; as,, thy goodnefs who art^ i. e»^ 
the goodnefs of thee who art. 

This pronoun, however,.is fo muchap^ 
propriated to perfons, that there is gene- 
rally harlhnefs ia the application of it,, 
except to the proper names af perfons, 
.or the general terms> man, woman, &c. 
A term which only implies the idea o£ 
perfons, and expreffes them by Ibme cir- 
cumftance or epithet, will hardly autho- 
rize the ufe of it T'M faftion in Eng- 
land who moji powerfully oppofed his arhj,^ 
trary pretenjims. Macauly's Hiftory, 
vol. 3. p. 21 : It had better have beeri 
that fa^ion which, and the fame remark, 
will fcrve for the following examples. 
France who was in alliance with Swe^- 
den. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. d. p. 187^ 
Tlie court, who began tofhidy the European. 
more nearly than heretofore. lb. vol. 9. 
p. 141. "The cavalry who. lb* p. 227. 
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y'A^ cities, who afpired at liberty. lb. vol. 
2. p. 32. TAtf* party among usj who 
i5^ ^/ the higheft regard to liberty^ have 
not poJfeJfedJufficieTit liberty of thought in tliis 
f articular. Hume's Hiftory, vol. 8. p. 
312. iJie family, whom, at firji^ they 
ionjider as ufurfers. Hume*s EflTays, p. 
298. If a perfonification had been in- 
tended in thefe cafes, who would have 
be^n proper ; but in the ftyle of hiftory, 
there can feldom be a propriety in it, at 
Jeaft it cannot be pretended in thefe in- 
ftances. 

In fdme cafes it may be doubtful 
whether this pronoun be properly applied 
orhdt. The number of fubjiantial inhabi- 
tants to/VA yfhomfomf cities abound. Squire's 
Aliglo-Saxon Government, p. gi8. For 
when a term direftly, and neceirarily im- 
plies perfons, it certainly may, in many 
cafts, claim the perfonal relative. None 

'ff the^ company, whom he moji aff'e^ed^ 

'£Ould Cure him of the melancholy under which 
he laboured. ^ Female American, vol. i. 

•p. 52. Th^ word acquaintance, may have , 
the' fame conftruftion. 

We hardly confider children as perfon^ 
becaufe that term gives us the idea of 
reafon and refleftion ; and therefore, the 

application of the perfonal relative who, 

in 
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in this cafe, feems to be harlh. J child^ 
ivko. Cadogan. 

It is ftill more improperly applied ta 
animals. A lake, frequented hy that fowl, 
whom nature has taught to dip the wing in 
'water. Raffelas, vol. i. p. 4^ 

When the name of a perfon is ufed 
merely as a napne, and does not refer to 
the perfon ; the pronoun which ought to 
be ufed, and not who- It is no wonder if 
a man, made up of fuck contrarieties^ did 
not Jhine at the court of ^^ueen Elizabeth, 
who was but another name for prudcTice and- 
eeconomy' 

The word whofe begins likewife to be 
reftridted to perfons, but it is not done 
fo generally but that good writers, and 
even in profe, ufe it when Ipcaking of" 
things. I do not think, however, that 
the conftrudtion is generally pleafing. 
Pleafure^ whofe nature. Hume; Call every 
produftion, whofe parts exift all at once^ 
and whofe nature depends not on a tranjition 
for its exijience, a work or thing done, and 
not an energy, or operation. Harris's 
Hermes. A true critic in the perufal of a 
hook, is like a dog at a feaft ; whofe thought 
and Jiomach are wholly fet upon what the 
guefis fling away. Swift's Tale of a Tub, 
p. 63. 

Hi% In 
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In one cafe, however, cuftom autha- 
rizes us to ufe which with refpedt to per- 
fons; and that is, when we want to diC- 
tinguifti one pcrfon of two, or a particu- 
lar perfon among a number of others. 
We (hould then fay, JVhJch of^ the twOy or 

' which ofthem^ is he orjhe ? 

T/fat is alio ufed as a relative, infteati 

. of who or which •, as fhc wan that [far 
whom] I loved. The houfe that {for which] 
I have built. In which cafe it is indeclin-- 

. able J as The men'thsit I feared. 

The pronouns that^ and who^ or whichj 
may often be.ufedpromifcuoufly ; but af- 
ter an adjeftive, efpecially in the fuperla- 
tive degree, who or whicb cannot be ad- 
mitted. The followers of Catiline were the 
moft profligate, which could be called cut 
of the mofi corrupt city of the univerfe. 
Rife and Fall ofantient Republicks, p. 
282. Lord Henry Sidney was one of the 
wifeft, and moft aftive governors whom 
Irelandhad enjqyedfor feveralyears. Hume'^ 
Hiftory, vol. 5. p. 415. The ableftm/- 
nifier whom James ever pojfeffed- . lb. vol. 
6. p, 10. Rumours continually prevailed tn 
the camp, that the adverfe FaSlion in Lon^ 
don were making great Preparations to over- 
thro%v all which had been yielded in favour 
of the arvfty. Macauly's Hiftory, vol. 4. 

. P-335- 
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p. 335. This conftruftion, which ap- 
pears to me very aukward (though not 
contrary to the rules of any Englifh gram- 
mar) is generally ufed by this writer •, but. 
in all thcfe cafes, that fliould have been 
ufed. 

The pronoun that alfo follows the fame 
more naturally than who or which* He is 
the fame man that you faw before. But if 
a prcpofition muft precede the relative, 
there is a kind of neceffity to replace who 
or which ; becaufe the pronoun that does 
not admit of fuch a conftruftion. His 
fubjeSls looked on his fate with the fame in^ 
difference ^ to which they faw him totally 
abandcned. Hume's Hiftory, vol. 2. p. 52. 

tVho is ufed in a very peculiar manner 
in one familiar phrafe ; z.'Swho fhall fay^ 
L e. as if one^ orfome perfon Jhould fay. 

When, in the firft of a feries of claufes, 
the relative ^vho has been underftood, it 
is aukward to introduce it towards the 
end of the fentence. The Scots^ without 
a head, without union among themfelves, at^ 
tachedy all of them, to differert competitors^ 
whofe title they hadj rafmy futmdtted to the 
decifion of this foreign ujiirper, and who 
were thereby reduced to an abfolute dependence 
upon him, could only expeS by rejiftance^ to 
utail upon thmfelves and their p^erity^ a 
H 3 mopt 
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more grievous^ and deftrudlive fervUude^ 
Hume*s Hiftory, vol. 2. p. 262. 

Whatever relative be ufed, in one of a 
feries of claufes, relating to the fame an- 
tecedent, the fame ought to be ufed in 
•them all. It is remarkable, that Holland^ 
Mgainji which the war ivas undertaken, and 
that, in the very beginnings was reduced to the 
brink of deJlruSiim^ left nothing. Univer- 
fal Hiftory, vol. 25. p. 117. It ought 
to have been, and vchich in the very begin- 
rning. 

III. Of the Oblique Cafis of Pronouni. 

Tprefer the term oblique cafe of Dr. 
Johnfon to objedive cafe^ which Dr. Lowth 
tifcs. By the old grammarians, the nomi- 
native cafe was called rectus, being com- 
pared to a line^anding upright ; and all 
the other. cafes, being formed by irflexions^ 
jov bending from it, were called oblique. 
Now the objeJlive cafe can only ftand for 
the' accufative, in which the objeft of aa 
afiirmative fentence is put •, but oblique 
comprehends other relations, and other 
cafes, in which this form of the pronoun 
is uled ; as, of me^ to me, from me. 

Contrary, as it evidently is, to the ana- 
logy of the language, the nominative cafe 

• - JS 
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is fometimes found after verbs and prc- 

pofitions. It has even crept into writing. 

I^he chaplain intreated my comrade and I to 

drefs as well as poffiUe. World difplayed, 

vol. I. p. 163. He told my Lord and L 

Fair Anierican, vol. i. p. 141. This 

auk ward conftrudion is conftantly ob- 

ferved by the author of this romance. Oa 

the other hand, he fometimes ufes the 

oblique cafe inftead of the nominative. 

^X father and him have been very intimate 

Jince. lb. vol. 2. p. 53. This lafl: is a 

French conftrudion 

In one familiar phrafe, the pronoun 
me feems to be ufed in the nominative, 
and, as it were, in the third perfon too j 
but the pronoun and the verb make but 
one word. Methinks already 1 your tears 
Jurvey. Pope. The word methought is 
alfo ufed with refpcdt to time paft ; and 
•even methoughts. Female Foundling, vol, 
I. p. 30. 

The nominative cafe is ufed by Shake- 
fpeare for the oblique, but it feems to be 
in a droll humorous way. To poor we 
% enmity is moft capital, u «. to us poor 
wretches. 

The pronoun whoever and whofoever 

have fometimes a double conftrij&ion, in 

imitation of the French idiom. Elizabeth 

H 4 pub- 
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jHiblickly threatened, thai flie would have the 
head cf vrhocvtr had advifed it. Hume. 
He offered agreat reeomjpenfe to whomfbever 
would help him to /ijight of him. lb. 

The pronoun whoever, feems, fometimcs;, 
to require .two ver*bs ; and if only one fol- 
low, chere feems to be a dcfeft in the 
fentencc, They fre(fiently omit a poifonous 
juice^ whereof whoever drinks^ that perfoifs 
brain flies out of his uqftrils. Swift's Talc 
of a Tub, p. 60. 

All our grammarians fey, that the no- 
minative caies of pronouns ought to follow 
the verb fubftantive as well as precede it ; 
yet many familiar forms of Ipeech, and 
the example pf fome of our beft writers, 
would lead us to make a contrary rule ; or, 
at leaft, would leave us at liberty to adopt 
which we liked *beft. Jre thefe the houfes 
you were fpeaking of ? Tes^ they are them- 
'ff^ is there? It is me. It is him, tfr- 
It is not me you are in hve with. Addifon. 
It carmot be me. Swift. To that which 
(mce was thee. Prior. There is but one 
7nan that Jhe tan have, and that is nie. 
Clarifla. 

When the word if begins a fentence, it 
feems pretty clear, that no perfon, whofe 
;attention to artificial rules did not put a 
'.lenfiblc rcftraint upon his language, -would 

ever 
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«vcr ufe the nominative cafe after the verb 
^to be. Who would not fay. If it be nie^ 
rather than If it be 1. 

The word become is a verb neuter, as 
well as the verb to be ; and I think that 
no perfon, who reads the following fen- 
tence will queftion the propriety of the 
ufe of the oblique cafe after it. By ima- 
gination we place mrf elves in his fttuation^ 
we conceive ourfelves enduring all the fame 
torments^ we enter, asitwere^ into his body^ 
and become^ infome meafure^ him^ and from 
thence form fome idea of his fenfatiom^ and 
even feel fomething which, th(j weaker in 
degree^ is not altogether unlike them. Smith's 
Moral Sentiments, p. 2. 

It is, iikewife, faid, that the -nomina- 
tive cafe ought to follow the prepofitioa 
than ; becaufe the verb to be -is •underftood 
after it; As,* You are taller than he, and 
not taller than him-y becaufe at full length, 
it would be, Tou are taller than he is -, but 
fince it is allowed, that the oblique cafe 
fhould follow prepofitions ; and fince the 
comparative degree of an adjeftive, and 
the par tide than have, certainly, between 
them, the force of a prepofition, cxpreffing 
the relation of one word to another, tSicy 
ought to require .the oblique cafe of the 
pronoun following; fo that greater than 

me 
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me^ will be more grammatical thzn greater 
than L Examples, however, of this con- 
ftrudion, occur in very good writers. 
The Jejuits had more interejis at court than 
him. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 9. p. 141. 
TV// the Cardinal that I underftand petty 
hetttr than him, lb. vol. 8. p. 187. ^ 
ivhabitant of Crim Tartary wa^ far more 
hap0 than him. lb. vol. 6. p. 89. 
' Perhaps thefe authorities, and the uni- 
verfal propenfity which may be perceived 
in all perfons, as well thofe who have had 
a learned and polite education, as thofe 
who have net, to thefe forms of fpcech, 
may make it at leaft doubtful, whether 
they be not agreeable to the true Englifli 
idiom. It appears to me, that the chief 
objedion our grammarians have to both, 
thefe forms, is that they are not agreeable 
4.0 the idiom of the Latin tongue, which, 
is certainly an argument of little weight, 
as that language is fundamentally different 
from ours : whereas thofe forms of ex- 
preffion, are perfedtly analogous to the 
French, and other modern European lan- 
guages. In thefe the fame form of a , 
pronoun is never ufed both before and 
after the verb fubftantive. Thus the 
French fay, 4ftft moh c'efi hd 5 and not 
c\eft je^ c^efi iU 

Some* 
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Somcrimes, in imitation of the French, 
the Englilh authors ufe the oblique cafe 
ifor the nooiiaative. His wealth and him 
i?id adieu to each other. 

In ieveral cafes, as in thofe above- 
mentioned, the principles of our language 
•are vague, and unfettled.' The cuftom of 
fpeaking draws one way, and ^n attention 
to arbitrary and artificial rules another. 
Which will prevail at laft, it is impofiiblc 
to fay. It is not the authority of anyone 
perfon, or of a few, be they ever fo emi- 
nent, that can eftablilTi one form of fpeech 
in preference to another. Nothing but 
•the general praflice of good writers, and 
good fpeakers can do it. 

When the pronoun precedes the verb, 
or the participle by which its cafe is deter- 
mined, it is very common, efpecially in 
converfation, to ufe the nominative cafe 
where the rules of grammar require the 
oblique. As, Who is this for ? Who 
Jliould 1 meet the other day bid vr;^ old friend. 
Speftator N^ 32. This form of fpeak- 
ing is fo familiar, that I quelUon whether 
•grammarians (hould not admit it as an 
exception to the general rule. Dr. Lowth 
fays, that grammar requires tJs to fay. 
Whom do you think me to h. Bwtincon- 

verfa* 
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verfation we always hear^ Who do yoL 

think mt to be^ 



SECTION Y. 
Of FERB S. 

I. Of Verbs in generci. 

THERE k a peculiar folemnity in 
the termination th of the third per- 
fon fingular of the prefcnt tenfe of rcrbs, 
owing, perhaps, to ks being more antient 
than the termination 5, which is a cor- 
ruption of th^ and which is now become 
more familiar. He hveth righteoufnefs^ and 
hateth iniquity. Hath and doth are, for 
this reafon, more folemn than has and 
dees. 

Some of our later writers, ufc certain 
neuter verbs^ as if they were tranfitive, 
putting after them the oblique cafe of the 
pronoun, which was the nominative cale 
to it, agreeable to the French conllru6}ion 
of reciprocal verbs ; but this cuftom is fo 
foreign to the idiom of the Englifh tongue, 
that I think it can nevei* take generally. 
■Repenting him tf his defign. Hume's 
Hiftory, vol. 2. p. 56. 'The king fam 
found reafon to repent him (f his provolung 

fuch 
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Juch dangerous enemies, lb. vol. l\ p; 121. 
The popular lords did not fail to enlarge 
themfelves on thefuhje£I\ Macauhy's Hif- 
tory, vol- 3. p. 177. TheTtearerkis milt- 
taryfuccejfcs approached him to the throne. 
Hume's Hiftory,. vol 5^ p. 383, 

. In the followingfentenc.es, on the con-- 
trary there is a want of the reciprocal 
form; a verb aiftive and tranfitive being 
ufed as a verb neuter. Providence gives 
us notice y by fenfib^ declen/ions, that we mny 
difengage from the ivorld by degrees.. Col- 
lier, i. e. difengage ourfelves. 

On the other hand, verbs neuter are 
often ufed sfs if. they were aftive and 
tranfirivfe, without being ufed in a reci- 
procal conftrudtion. Henry knew, that an 
excommunication could not fail of operating 
the mojl dangerous offers. Hume's Hift. 
vol. 2. p. 165, Bargaining their prince 
for money. lb. vol. 7. p. ^o. JVithaview 
of tnttr^n^m^fome new violence. lb. p. 
387. Alcaufes^ with regard to the revse- 
nue, are appealed ultimately tb the magi-^ 
grates. Hume's Political EflTays, p. 258. 
^ parliament forfeited, alt thofe who had 
borne arms againft the king. Hume's Hift. 
vol. 2. p. 223. The pra^ice <7f forfeiting 
fliips which had been wrecked. lb. vol* 1. 
p. 500. 
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We have one word, which is ufed as ^ 
verb in onefmgle conftrudion, butvi^hich 
is very unlike a verb in other refpefls - 
I had as lltffay a thing after him as after 
another. Lowth's Anfwer to Warburton, 
i. e. I Jhould as foonchufsto fay. This is 
a coUoiquial and familiar phrafe, and is 
not often found in writing. We have fe- 
veral other remarkable contraftions for 
verbs and fentences. Good, rny Lord, con-- 
/ickr "xitk yourfelf^ the difficulty of this fci* 
aice* Law trafts, vol. i. p. 121. i. e^ 
J beg ofycUy my Lord. The phrafe is not 
common, and low. 

There is fomething very fingular in the 
ufe and conftruftion of the verb aiL We 
fay, %ihat ails him, he ails fomething , or 
he ails nothing; but not, he ails a fever, 
or a fever ails him* 

It is remarkable, that we have^one An- 
gle inftance of a proper imperative mood, 
in the firft perfon plural ; but I believe it 
is not known except in the Yorkfhire dia- 
led. It is gdy which fignifies, let us g9y 
eatnus. 

The old verb behoved is generally ufed 

imperfonally, with the pronoun it pre- 

" ceding it ; but Tome perfons afFeft to give 

ic a proper nominative cafe. In order to 

reach cur globe they the (genii) behoved 

to 
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to have wings. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. i6. 
p. 156. that is, it behoved them to have 
wings. But as this Jignal revolution in the 
criminal law behoved to be galling to indi- 
'vidualsy unaccuftomedioreftrain their pajions, 
all meafures were taken to make the yoke 
eajy. Law Trafts, vol. i. p. 96, that rs, 
"Were necejfarily galling^ or could not but be 
galling. I think this conftruftion, which 
is by no means Englifh, is peculiar ta 
Scotland. 

The verb irks is only ufed imperfonally ;, 
as, // irks me^ which is nearly equivalent 
to it grieves me. - 

In fome very familiar forms of fpeech, 
the aftivefeems to be put for the paffive 
form of verbs and participles. Til teach 
you all wbat*s owing toyour §^en* Dryden* 
The books contimie fellings i. e. upon the/ale^ 
or to be fold* It maybe fuppofed, that 
this inftance is a contraAcd formoffpeak- 
ing, the word ending in ing, being a 
noun, and the prepofition being under- 
ftobd; fo we fay, the brafs is forging^ i. e. 
at theforgingy or 'in theaSi of forging. But 
the following fcricences are not fo eafily 
explained ; ^hey are to hlarne^ i. e. to be 
blamed, ^e books are to bind^ i. e. ta 'be- 
bound. In the phrafe, he may be fiill to 
feek for a things the fenfe feems to require, 

that 
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that the ellipfis be fupplied by reading^ 
be may fiill be in a. condition to feek^ it^ or 
in a Jiate of feeking it^ i. e. he may mt yd 
havefourd what he was feeking. 

In Ibme familiar phrafes, the fubjeft 
and objcft of an afErmation fecm to be 
tranfpofed We fay. He is wdl read in 
hijloryy when we mean that hiftory is well 
read by him. They were alked a quefiionj 
u e. a quejiion was ajked them. They were 
oStvtdt'^JocntyJhillings^ i. e. twenty JhiUings 
litre offered them. They were offered a par^ 
dm i. e. a ^pardon mas offered to them. 
This inverfion of the nominative cafe, as 
it may be called, may fometimes make a 
perfon paufe, a little, before he finds the 
true fenfe of a paflage. During bis reju 
dence abroad, he had acquired immenfe riches^ 
and had been left, hy a friend^ no kfs than 
eighty thoufand pounds^ to take the name of 
Melmoth. LouiGi Mildmay, vol. 2. p. 222. 

When verbs end in j, fe^.fsy ky />, andi 
fbme other letters, the preter tenfe, and 
participles, in the manner in which we 
generally pronounce words in Engliili,. 
end as if the final letter was^;. but it does 
not look well to make any abridgment in 
writing, and much lefs to fpeU the word 
with a ^ Thefe contractions, however, 
have often been made by good writers*. 

Difperft. 
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Bifperft^ Hume*s Hiftory, vql^ 3* p. 390* 
Diftreft. lb. vol. 2. p, 224, DrtlpA Ib^ 
vol. 4. p. 408. 'TalJd^ Hume's Effays*. 
p. 295. Chegkt^ lb,, p. 297. Ajit^ lb. 
p. 305. His face ftampt upon their coins^ 
Addifon. Enwrapt in thoje fiudies^ Fope» 
ahd Arbuthnot. He paft fom mmthsi 
Raffclas^ vol. i. p. 28. Ht^i^t up^ greixter 
honours. Addifon. In yerfe, this con«- 
tradlion iis more allowable ; Rapt into fa--, 
ture tijfiest the bard begun* Pope's Met ; 
fiah. 

The verb ought is not enucnerated 
among the auxiliary verbs, becaufe it. 
does not conned with the other verbs^ 
y/ithout the intervention of the particle to^. 
It is an imperfed verb» for it has no o-« 
ther modification befides this one* 

The verb mu/i^ which. was enumerated 
among the auxiliaries^^ is equally imper«: 
fed, and is likewifeof the prefent tenfe 
only. It is, therefore, improperly intro*^ 
duced into a fentence which pelatcs^ wholly 
to time paft. Muft it ndbe jexpeSied, that: 
the king would defend an autbority^ wfnefk 
had ken exercifed without difpute or eontro*- ' 
verjy. Hume's Hiftory, vol 8. p. 3ii*' 
The meaning is, might it not have been e9i^ 
peCled^ 

I " Thi 
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The prefent tcnfe is improperly ukd 
with refpeft to a time, which is mentioned 
M having a certain limited duration ; be- 
caufe the time mufk be paft or future, f 
havecon^Jpon on the multitude becauji they 
continue with me, now^ three days. It 
Ihould have been, have ccmtiTOied* Indeed 
the verb have is appropriated to thisv 
very ufe; In the treafury belonging to the 
cathedral in this city is preferved with the 
greateji ^vejieralion, for upwards of fix hun- 
dred years, a dijhy or rather an hexagon bo^wly, 
7»kich they pretend to bt made ef emerald. 
€ondaminc's Travels, p. 15. It is at 
Rome^ that it is cultivated with the greatefi 
J^cefs, and ef^eciallyfor upwards of a cen- 
tury paft. lb. p. 43. / remember him- 
titeje marry years. Englilh Merchant. 

• An ambiguity is occafioned in our lan- 
guage when the preter tenfe of one verb 
happens to be the prefent tenfe of another. 
I fell a tree now. I fell down yefierday^ 
fi-pm the verb to fall. I lay a thing down 
to day : I' lay down yej^erday, from the 
^iierb to lie* 

The termination ^, annexed to the 
preter tcnfes of verbs, is, acbeft, a very 
harlli one-, when it is contradkd, accord- 
ing to our general ciiftom, by throwing^ 
out the ^j. as kamedji^ ioi leamedcft \ and 

- • cfpccially„ 
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efpecially, if it be again contrafted inta* 
€»ne fy liable, as it is commonly pronoun- 
Gcd, and made leamdjt^. Some forms of 
the preter.tenfes, where they are always^ 
eontrafted in the firft perfon^ da not ad* 
rnitof any more eontraftion, or the addi- 
tion of any more confonants to their ter**- 
tninations ;. and therefore may be proper-- 
ly enough faid to have no fecondpeiibn^^ 
lingular at all. I believe a writer^ or 
^cakcr would have recourfe to any peri- 
phralis rather than fay heptefty or keptft^ 
which are the only words that can befup- 
pofed to be the fecond perfons in the 
tcnfe J kept. Or, in what manner would 
the termination of the fecond perfon be 
annexed to the vrovd dr€amedf or^ as it is 
generally pronounced, dreamt^. Indeed 
this harih termination efi is generally 
quite dropped in common converfation, 
and fometimes by the poets, in writing. 
Nor thou that flings (for Jlingefiy or flingfi) 
we fiomdering from thy back. Frogs and* 
Mice, line 123* 
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11. Of the OmjunSlive Form of Verbr. 

^ The word had is frequently u(ed in^. 
ftead of ivould have, in which cafe it has 
all the force of a conjunftive form of a 
Verb, fie had been Diogenes' if he had not 
teen Aexcmder^ i, e. njoould have been, (ffc. 
The verb had in this ftnfe precedes its 
nominative cafe, and the particle imply- 
ing doubt or uncertainty is omitted. Had 
^ done thisy he would have efcaped^ i. e. 
if he had done this. No landholder would 
"have been at that expence, had he not been 
-fire ef the fdle of his commodities. Poftlc- 
thwaite on Commerce, p. 123. 

There feems to be a peculiar elegance 
in a fentence beginning with the conjunc* 
'tive form of a verb. Were there ?io dif- 
ference, there would be no choice. Harris's 
•three Treatifes, p. 208. 
' A double conjunftive, in two corref- 
^ondiog claufes of a fentence, is ftiH 
more elegant. He had f&rnied one ^ of the 
moji Jhining charaSiers of his age^ had not 
the extreme narrownefs of his genius^ in every 
thing but war^ dirninijhed the luftre of his 
merits ^ Hume's Hiftory, vol. 7. p. 28. 
The fentence in the common form 
wou}^ not have fcaJd near fo well- He 

would 
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fU)ouldhave fprmd^ &c, . // the extreme mrr 
rownefs of his genius^ &c. had not^ &c. 
•flad th£ Umtatims on the frerogaitvt been, 
in his time^ quite fiined^ and certain^ his in* 
tegrity bad made him regard as Jacred^ the 
^i^Qundcaries cf the xmftitution* lb. p. 1510 

Sometimes the papticles expreiling fupr 
pofition are omitted before the conjunc- 
^:ive form of verbs, this form itfelf fuf5- 
ciently^xprefiing uncertainty. Were thofi^ 
tetters to fall into the hands offome ingenious 
perfons, Bolingbroke on Hiftory, vol. i- 
:p. 5. i. e. If theje letters were to fall^ &c» 

The conjun^ive form may take place 
lifter the adverb .^Aa/i« Perhaps it were 
to be wijhed^ that^ in bamjhing from the 
pulpit that falfe tafte, whereby it had been 
Jo long debajfed, he had alfo- fvppreffed thb 
.dufiom of preaching from one text. Smol- 
lett's Voltaire, vol. 9. p. 5. 

Mr. ydhnfon affigns no conjunAive form 
to the preter tenfe: but the analogy of 
.t4ie language feems to require that bot|i 
the tcnies be put upon a level in this re- 
Jped. — It feems to be ufed with propriety 
only when fome degree of doubt or hejita-^ 
*tion is implied; fince when an event is 
looked upon as abfolutely certain, thougk 
in fpeaking of it we make ufe of the con* 
junftive particles, 6fr..the ufual change 
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^f terminaitons is retained : to give i 
ftmiliaf example of this ; we (hould fay^ 
vih pQpfuing a perfon. We Jhould averted 
Mm thmigk he rua ; not knowing whe* 
cher be did run or no ; whereas upon 
feeing him run, wc, ihould fay^ IVeJhal 
tnxrUkihimtkoughh^rvtnn^t]!^ or rum* 

Almoft all the irregularities in the conC 
"ftrudtion of any language arife from the 
eUipJis of fome words which were origi- 
nally inferted in the fentence, and made 
^it regular \ let us endeavour to explaia 
this manner of fpeaking, by tracing out 
the original ellipfis. May we not fuppofe 
that the word run in this fentence is in 
the radica form (which anfwers to the ith 
Jmitive mood in other languages,) requiring 
'regularly to be preceded by another verfc 
exprefling doubt or uncertainty, and the 
intire fentence to be, fVis JhaU overtake 
\hifn though he fliould run. 

It is an objedlion, however, to this ac- 
count of the origin of the conjundive 
•form of verbs, at leaft, an objedbion a- 
gainft extending it to the pretcr tenfc ; 
that, if we analize a conjundive preterite, 
by fupplying the ellipfis, the rule will 
• not appear to hold, except when the pre- 
ter tenfe and the participle are the fame, 
as iiidced they are in all verbs regularly 
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iinfiefted. if tkcfu hvedr m^y be renderr 
^dy If thm Jhouldejl have Icrvedy or If thm 
hadfi laved ; but // tlwu dre^y would be, 
Jf thou hadjl drawn. • 

That the conjundlive form of verbs is, 

however, in fadt ufed for the auxiliary 

and another form of the verb, is evident 

irom a variety of examples. fFhat a 

fchod of , private md public virtue hsid been 

opened to us^ after the refurre^im of Utters f 

if the late hijiarians of the Roman com* 

mcmveaUkj and the firft of the fucceedlng 

' monarchy^ had come dmm to us entire* 

Would have ieen opened makes exa6Uy the 

fame fenfe. Man^ aUs, which had been 

blameabie in a paceabie government j were 

<€mployed to deteil confpiraciei^ Hume's 

.Hiftory, voL 5. p. 261. i^ e. wmld hctve 

.J^een blameabie. 

Thefe examples are exadly fimilar to 
•the following, which is, undeniably, in 
what I call the conjunftive form. "They 
c^rmed, that it were injujiice to deny the 
.execution of the law to any individual^ i. 9* 
that it would be injuftice^ &c. 

This conjundive^form of verbs, though 
^ur forefathers paid a pretty ftridt regard 
to it, is much neglefted by many of our 
faeft wrrre«» If he chances to think rights 
he knows not how tot corisv^ his thoughts to 
i 4 another^ 
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enother^ with ckamefs and perfficuity* AA- 
difon. * 

So little is this form of verbs attended 
to, that few writers are quite uniform in 
4ieir own praftice^ith refpe6i to it. Wc 
even, Sometimes, find both the forms ot 
a verb in the fame fentencc, and in the 
iame conftru^ion. If n mm prefer a life 
^f indufiryj it is becaufe he has an idea (f hap- 
K^nefs in 'wealth \ if he prefers a lift of gaiety, 
it is from a Hhe idea concerning pleafure^ 
Harris's three Treatifes, p. 124. Norea- 
fenabk num^ vAether whig or tory^ can be (f 
^rdonfor continuing the wdr^ upon the foot 
it now is^ unlefs he be a gainer by itj and 
hopes, it mcff occajton fame new turn of af^ 
fairs at home^ to the advantage of his par- 
ty 5 or Ufdefs he be very ignorant of the hing^ 
dmds condition^ and by what means we hair 
been reduced to it. Swift's Preface, to the 
Conduft of the Allies, 

Grammatical as this conjunftive form 
of verbs is feid to be, by all who write 
•upon the fubje£t, it muft, I think, be 
acknowledged, that it fometimes gives 
the appearance of ftifFnefs, and harihncft 
to a fentence. T'hat no pretenfions to Jo il- 
luftrkus a charaSler, fhould by any memis 
be received before that operation were f^cr- 
formed. Swift's Tale ©f a Tub, p. 55. 

//? 
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Tf^ Jhoidd owe tittk to that ftatefman^ who 
vrere to contrive a defence^ that might fuper- 
Jhde the external ufe of virtue, Fergufon's 
Hiftory of Civil Society, p. 92. 

Originally, the two forms of the verb 
to be were dfed promifcuoufly. f^f^e it 
tvxlve ^brethren. Gencfis. 

IH. Of Participles 

• To avoid a coffifion t)f vowels, the e 
Ts -omitted before i in participles of the 
prefcnt tenfe; as, hve, loving. On the 
other hand, the final confonant is doub* 
led in the fame cafe ; and indeed before 
any other addition to the termination, 
when it is preceded by a fingle vowel, and 
•when, if at confift of two fyllables, the 
-accent would be upon the latter of them ^ 
'^5, get, getting, gettethy forget, forgetting, 
forget teth. 

• Many participles, lofing the idea of 
time, which was originally annexed t6 
*hem, become, in all refpefts, mere 
iadjedives •, as charming youth, a loving cou-- 
pk* A regular formed fervitude. Hume's 
-Hlftory, vol. 7. p. 105. ^formed defign 
to fubvert the confiitution. lb. vol. 6. p. 
v2«5, A fettled defign.' lb. vol. 7. p. ^S^- 
A well appointed army. lb. voL 7. p. 46^, 

- . There 
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There is great elegance in fome of thefi| 
-adjedlives, made out of participles* 

In this cafe, the termination ^(/ is com* 
•monly contrafted, and the words aremadcr 
to end in^; as^ timepaft^ from paffcL 
Sonietimes the termination ti is dropped 
entirely, when the verb itfelf ended in /, 
sand wnen th^words have wholly loft thief 
original ufe as participles ^ as, content^ 
correSly corrupt^ &€• 

. Many nouns are derived from verbsy 
and end in ir^^ like participles of the 
prefent tenfe* The difference between 
thefe nouns and participles is often over* 
looked, and the accurate diftinftion of 
the two ferifes not attended to. If I lay. 
What think you of my horic's running U^ 
^dof^ I ufe the noun runnings and fuppofe 
the horfe to have adtually run ; for it is the 
fame thing as if I had faid, ff^kat think 
you of the running cfntf horfe. But if I fay. 
What think you tf my horfe running to^do^^ 
1 ufe the participle, and I mean to aik, 
whether it be proper that my horfe (hould 
run or not; which, therefore, fuppoles 
^that he had not then run. 

Some of our early poets preferve thc;^, 
as the remains of the Saxon ^^, prefixed 
.to many participles. Thus Spencer writes, 
y$igH for pitched. 

Some 
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' Some of our pstrticipks fecm to have 
3s)een more irregular formerly than they 
^are now ; as, befides the example above- 
mentioned, Spencer, writes Jhright for. 

* Formerly the rf, which terminates paf^ 
tkiplei preterite, was often dropped; 
when the verb ended in e. They are con- 
federate againft thee. Pfalms. This form of 
"the partidiple is ftill common aniong the 
Scots* They engaged the bijho^sto pronmnoe 

. Gavijkn excommunicate, dj he remained 
my longer in the kingdom. Hume's Hif* 
tory, vol, 2. p. J41. Tht ^or A Jituate^ 
i% often ufed, and efpecially by lawyers, 
fovJUmted. Milton fome times ufes this 

' .form, as ekvate for elevated. 

As the paucity of inflexions is the great* 
eft defeft in our language, w^ ought to 
^ake advantage of every variety that the 
pradlice of good authors will warrant ; 
and, therefore, if poflible, make z parti- 
iiiple different from the preterite of a verb ; 
as, a book is written, not wrote y the {hips 
zre taken, not took. 

This rule, however^ has, by no means, 
been fufficiently attended to by good wri» 
ters. It was not wrote on parchments 
Hume*s Eflays, p. 262, The court (fAu^ 
:gujlus had not yet wore off the manners of 
\ ■ ■ , the 
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the republick. lb. p* 182. Tou who have 
forfook ibem. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. i8*! 
p. 27. Who have hort apart in the pro* 
§refs. Fergufon on Civil Society, p. 261* 

In Ibtne cafes, the cuftom of leaving^ 
out the n^ in the termination of parti-' 
ciples, bath prevailed fo long, that it 
4eems too late to attempt to reftore iL 
Thus the word^roJ^ -feems almoft to have 
excluded broken, Whenever aftandirg ruk 
^ law hath 'ieen wantonly broke in upon* 
Blackftone's Commentaries, vol. i« p. 70* * 
Sthiir line of princes was. continually broke* 
fume's Effays, p, 302. 

Bolingbrofcc afFefts a difference in fpel- 
tog the preter tenfes and participles of 
verbs, when they are the fame in found 
■with the prefent tenfe The late Duke of 
Marlborough never red Xenophon, moji cer^ 
tainly^ Bolingbreke on Hiftory, vol. u 
p. 26. I remember io have red. lb. p* 6S. 
This inftance is particularly bad, on ac- 
count of the adjeftive being likewife 
fpclled red. Wherever chrifiianity has fprcd. 
lb. p. 92. Mr. HumelpcUs the preterite 
in the fame manner. Such illi0rious exam- 
ples i^x^d knowledge every where ^ and begat 
an univerfal ^ejieem for th fciences^ Hume's 
lUTays, p« 282. 

■■- ; Boling- 
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Bolingbroke, in one place, feems to 
ofFedt a variety in the participles of the 
fame verb, when they happen to come too 
near together. He will endeavour to write 
0s the antient author wotdd have "wrotQ, had 
he writ in the fame language* Bolingbroke 
on Hiftory, vol. i. p. 68. 

The afFedtation of ufing the preterite 
tcnfe inftead of tl^ participle,, which is 
common, I think, in the dialeft of Lon- 
don, is peculiarly aukward; as, he has 
came. This has fometimes crept inta 
.writing. If fome events . had not fell out. 
JPoftlethwaite On Commerce, Pref p. ii» 

DiflFerent participles of the fame verb 
are fometdmcs ufed in different fenfes. 
Xhus we fay, a man is hanged ; but, th& 
coat is hung up, 

t There is a remarkable ambiguity in the 
ufe of the participle preterite, as the fame 
word may cxprefs a thing either doing, op 
^one. I werft to fee the. child dreffed^ may 
cither mean, I went to fee the child whillt 
they were putting on its doaths,, or when 
they wece put oiu 
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IV. Of the jkxiUary Veris. 

It is often tinncceflaiy to repeat tlie^ 
principal verb after an auxiliary, when it 
has been ufed before in the fame fentencc^ 
and the fame conftruftion. I have read 
that author^ but you have not. He lavet- 
not plays y as thou doft, Anthmr/. Shaken 
fpeare. 

By ftudying concifenefs we are apt to^ 
drop the auxiliary to have^ though the 
fenfe relate to the time pkft. I found him 
better tlian- 1 expe^ed to find him. In this 
cafe, analogy feems to require that we 
fay, than I exiled to have found him. i. d 
to have found him then. On the other hand, 
as the time paft is fufficiently indicated 
in the former part of the fentence, and to 
find may be faid to be indefinite with re- 
fpeft to time, the repetition of the auxi- 
liary will perhaps, by fome, be thought 
aukward, and unncceflary. 
;. In many cafes, however, writers are cer-^ 
tainly faulty in omitting thi? auxiliary. 
Thefe profecutions of tViUiam^ feem to ht the 
moft iniquitous meafures purfued by the courts 
during the time that the ufe of parliaments was 
jufpended. Hume's Hiftory, vol. 6. p, 
248. To have ken, is what the fenfe of 
\ /; ' . this 
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iSiis paflage requires, ^e following, con- 

'verjation is, in its kindj Jhmewhat uncommon -^ 

and, for this reafon, I have remembered it 

tnore minutely than I could imagine. Har- 

ia$, i. e. J could have imagined. 

Notwithftandrng this, when the word- 
have occurs more than once in a fentence^. 
It feenis toenf>barrafs it, and one of them 
&ems to be fuperfluous-, though, both 
of them being ufcd in the fame conftruc- 
tion, and relating to the fame time, there 
feems to be an equal propriety in them> 
both,. The following fentences do not, on. 
this account, read well, though they may 
be ftriaiy grammatical. Hijhry painters 
^ould hsivc found it difficulty to- have invents 
ed fuch afpecies of beings ^ when they were oblige 
td to put a moral virtue into colours- Addi- 
• fon on Medals. The girlfaid, if her maf^ 
ter would but have./f^ herhzdmomy^ to have 
fent for proper advice^ andbrothsy and jellies,^ 
hnd fuch like, fhe might have been well long^ 
ago^ George Villiers,. vol. 2- p. 90, 

It feems not to have been determined 
l)y the Englilh grammarians, whether the^ 
paflive participles of verbsneuter require 
the auxiliary am or have before them. 
The French, in this cafe, confine thera- 
felves ftridlly to the former. If fujch max- 
hns^ and fuch^ p'aSlices prevail^ what- has 
• become 
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become of national liberty. Hume'sHilloiy^ 
vol. 6. p. 254. The French would faj^ 
what is become y and in this inftance, per- 
haps, with more propriety. Yet I think 
we have an advantage in the choice of 
thcfe t^vo forms of exprcflion, as it ap- 
pears to me, that we ufe them to expref^ 
different modifications of the fcnfe. When 
I fay, / am fallen^ I mean at this, prefent 
inftant -, whereas, if I fay, / have fallen,, 
my meaning comprehends, indeed, the 
foregoing v but has, likewife, a fecret re- 
ference to fome period of time pad, as 
fome tim in this day, or in this hour, I have 
fallen', implying fome continuance of 
time, which the other form of expreffioa 
does not. 

The conditional form of the vtrhs Jhall^ 
&c. is ufcd with riefped to time paft, pre- 
fent, and future.. We fay, I Jhmdd have 
gone yejlerday, ^vkd IJhould go to-d^, or to- 
morrow ; but the abfolute form / JhaU^ 
always refpeds time to come. 

Soine times that form of the auxiliary 
verbs ///a//, will, may, and can, which is 
generally conditional, is elegantly ufed to 
exprcfs a very (light affertion, with a ma- 
deft diJfKdence. Thus we fay, IJhuld 
think', that is, I am rather inclined to think. 
The general rej)or$ is^ that he ihould have 
^ _ ^ ' ^ ' . - faid 
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laid in confidence to Clifford^ that if he was 
Jure the young man who appeared in Flanders 
was really fori to king Edtvard, he never 
would bear arms againfi him. Hume's Hif- 
toryvol. 3^. p, 383. The royal power, it 
jkouldfeem, might be intrufied in their handt'^ 
lb. vol. 6. p. 217. 

The auxiliary verhjhall reverts- to its 
original fignificatiori in its conditional 
form, when //, or any other particle ex- 
prcffing uncertainty, is perfixed to it- I 
Jhould gOy means I ought to go ; but if I 
Jhouldgo, means // it happen that I go* 
This obTervation is Mr. Johnfon*s.. 

This conditional form of thefe verbs, 
at the bcginningof a fentence, has often- 
the force of a ftrong wifh, or imprecation. 
In this fenfe it is generally found in con- 
junftion with the word ta* Would to* 
heaven^ young mar.,- I knew you. Fair 
American, vol. i.p.2S. tlizxisj by hea^CfTr 
J wijh Iknew yoL But fomctimes we find 
it without the particle to. Mine Eyes are 
open now ; would Zopir^ thine were toOy 
Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 25. p. q^g^ 
Would, that kind heaven had ta^'cJt mjf 
wretched life. lb*, vol. 28 p. 49. 

The Scots ftill ukjhall and* willy Jhould 

and vmldy as they were formerly ufed int. 

Englaiidi i. e, in a fenfe quite contrary 

K to. 
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to that in ii^bich they are ufed wkh us at^ 
prefent* Jfe would &nv been wanting to. 
.curfehes^ if we^ did continue to fay a fvb* 
Jidy^ for which there was no necejftty. Con- 
duft of the "Whig^ and Tories examined. 
We y^Wl therefore^ briefy unfold. the rcafrms 
which induce us to believe^ that this nation 
reaBy enfcyed a con^erable trade before this 
mfftciouj reip. JVe will next fhow what 
thyjs difficulties were^ under which our ccwr 
merce Icimred und& the reign preceding thcA ; . 
fndylafi^y we will giveafhcrt account how 
thofe advantages aroje, of which we have 
beenjince po^JUt Preceptor, vol. 2. p. 
413, By fuch gradual imovations the king 
ficMeredKwfilfthat he would quietly intro-- 
dkce epifcopfll authority. Hume's Hiftory^ 
YoL 6l p. 22* He imagined^ that by play- 
ing one party againji the other^ he would. 
tafily obtain the vi^ory over bofh, lb. voL 
8. p. 250. 

In feveral j&miliar forms of expreffion^, 
the word 7?^^//ftill retains its original figni- 
fication, and does not mean to promife, 
threaten, or engage, in the third perfon, 
but the mere futurition of an event ; as» 
Thipis as extraordinary a thing, as one (hall 
ever hear, (f- This fenfe. isalfo retained 
byo«r»hcft writers in thegravcft ftyle. 
fVhosverryfUi examine the writings of all 

lands 
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ISndii whereivith tkis.antient feSI hath ho- 
noured the worldy Ihall immecUatelyfifid from 
the whole thread and teiwr ^ themy. that the 
ideas of the authors have been altogethet 
cmverfarttj and taken up with the faults'^ 
and blemijhesy. and overjtghtsf and miftakes 
of dther writers. Swift* Ic (hould feem 
that both the words fludlzvid will. might 
be fubftituted for one another in this paf- 
age, without any injury to the fenfc. 
Put this reverfe now, if you fkafe^ into 
the hands of a mufical antiquary, he Ihall 
tell you^ that- the ufe- of tiie Jhiehd^ being to 
defend the body from the weapons of an ene^ 
/»?, it very aftly fhadtpjos out to us the refo-- 
bition^ or continence of the Em^or. Ad- 
difon on Medals, p. ^u 

When a queftion is aiked, the verhi 
Jkcdlj in the firft perfon, is ufed in a fenfe 
different from both its other fenfes. Shall 
I 'writCy means, Is it your pleafure that I 
Jhould write- fVill^ in the lecond perfon, 
only reverts to its other ufual fenfe"; for, 
TVill youwrite^ means, Is it your intention 
to write* 

When the word will is no auxiliary^ 
bm is ufed by itfelf, to exprefs volition, 
it is inflefted regularly, like other Verbs* 
Nor is thefubtle air lefs obedient to thy pow- 
cVy whether thou willeft it to he a minijler 
K2 t$. 
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to our pkafure^ or utility. Harris's three- 
Treatifes, p, 39. 

In afking a q^ueftion^ the auxiliary verb^ 
7m^ is fometimes ufed without any regard' 
to its general meaning, but only^ as it. 
were,, to fpften the bd.dnefs there might 
jbe lA an inquiry; as> How old may you be,. 
&c. 

When the prepofition to fignifies in- 
order to^ it ufed to be preceded by/cr, 
fwhich is now alnnoft: obfolete ; IVhat ivtnt 
you out for to fee. This exaftly coprefponds 
to the ufe which the French make of 
pur. 

The particle /or before the infinitive, 
is not, in all cafes, obfolete. It is ufed if 
the fubjedt of the affirmation intervene 
ibetwecn that prepofition and the verb. 
For holy, perfom to be Itumble^ is as hardy as 
for a prince tojubmt himfelf to be guided by 
tutors. Taylor. 

The verb dare is fometimes ufed with- 
jDUt the prepofition ^0 after it, as if it was^ 
an auxiliary verb. Who durft defy the 
omnipotent to arms. Milton. mo have- 
jilared defy thewcrji. Harris's three IVea- 
tifcs, p. 200. / djcire fivear you think iny- 
Utter already long enough. Lady Mon- 
tague's Letters, vol. i. p. 6. I had a 
good deal cf courage to dare mount hitsk. 

This 
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'This conftrudtion, however, does notfeem 
natural, except in fuch familiar expr^f- 
fions^s I dare fay, I dare go, and the like* 
it muft, I fuppdfe, be according to the 
Scotch idiom, that Mrs. Macaulay omits 
it after the verb A^^. Laud was promoted 
MS an ufeful inftrument, to hdp carry w? the 
newmeafures of the xouri* Hiftory, 'Tol. 
4-Pvi50- 



SECT I O N IV. 

Of Admrhs and QmjunSiions^* 

MANY adverbs admit of degrees of 
comparifon as well as adjedtives, 
and for the fame reafon ; -as, fooh, fooner^ 
fooneji ; ^^//, better^ hefi 5 oftert^' ofteneri 
vfteneft^ 

In imitation of the French idiom, the 
adverb of place where is often ufed inftead 
of the pronoun relative, andaprepofitioii, 
They framed a protejiation, where they rr- 
peated all their former claims. Hume's 
Hiftory. i.«. in which they repeated. The 
kingwasjiill determined to run forwards in 
the fame courfe where he was already, by his 
K3 precis. 
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precipitfifc mruf:^ toa fahilly Mdvanc^ 
lb. i. c. in vfhich. he w^s. 

irpply a piTcpoptjoi}.; for they fignify, 
j^Cffi this plafe, from i/uU^,J>lafic^ fvcs^ wJkat 
plofe- It feepfi^, d^dfore, to be improper 
tpjoip s^prppo^fign alof^ wit^ thepn, be- 
{T^fejc i^fuperfluous; ypt fhe. pradice is 
very common. This is the kviatkn, fj^pm 
whence /A^ terrible wi^s of our age are /aid 
ta bortauL theit wegfisub Sjvift's Tale of 
a Tub, p. fo. .j^ancieiit author prqphe^ 
xies from hepce. Dryden. Indeed the 
origin of thefc words is fo4ittle attended 
to, and the prepofition^om fo often uied 
in conftruftion with them, that the oraif- 
fion of it in many cafes wouM feem ftiff 
and difegreeable. 

We have fome Examples- of adverbs 
being uied for fubftj^ntives. /« 16S7, In- 
nocent the eleventh ercQed it into a covmmr 
nlty of regulars^ fince "^Yitn it has begun to 
ixicreafe. in. thofe cowftries as a religious order • 
-IXlloa'a Voyage, vol. i, p* 270. i. ^.Jince 
whijcktime. A little while, and IJhall, ?us: 
feeyoUj i, e<. a/hort time. It is -ivor.th the^ir 
while* L e, itdfjfrv^s their time and poms. 
Bat this ufeof this word rather luit^ fa* 
. miliar and low, ftyle. The fame may b^ 
faid ofthephjjafe, to, do a thing mj how, 

i. e* 
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1. e. in eury manner i or^ fome hovo^ i. "e. //ij 
^/om^ manner* Somehow, te;or% o^ /A^/^ 
/>rop/^ are, they lock upon public . penance as 
difreputabie. LouHa Mildmajr, vol, i. p. 

The adverb Jbit; is fomctimes ufed in 
a particular fenfe, implying a negative. 
Let us take care how we fiuy i. e. Let us 
take care that ^uoe do not ful. The fame 
conftruftion has not, however, alw-ays 
^the fame fenfe. Take care how j'^ kear^ 
i. €. in what manner ye hear. 

Sometimes this adverb how is equiva- 
•4ent to the conjunAion that* It has been 
' matter of jgfianifiment to mcf how fuck per* 
fons could take fo manyJiUy pains^Jo efiMifh 
myftery on metaphyjics. Bolingbroke on 
Hiftory, vd. i. p. 175. i. c. that fuch 
^perfons—^ 

Adverbs are more often put for adjec- 
tives, agreeably to the idiom of the Greek 
tongue. The aSiion was amifs, the then 
mimfiryi, Gonduft of the Whigs and To- 
ries examined. Ih idea is alike in bath. 
Addifon on Medals, p. 70. The above 
difcourfe- 'Harris's three Treatifes, p. ^5* 

One ufe of the adverb there is pretty 

Temarkable, though common. It is pre* 

fixed to a verb, when the nominativecafe 

follows it i but feems to have no meaning 

K 4 , , what- 
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whatever, except it be thought to give a 
jmall degree of emphafis to the fentcnce* 
^here was a manfent Jrm God^ wfwji 
mame was yohn.\ i. e. a man was fcnt. 
• In fome cafes, two negative particles 
where formerly ufed,. as in Greek, where 
we now ufe only one. jnd thisjierre^ 
which is toward the wrthe, that we clipptn 
the lode fterre^ ne a^areth not to hem^ 
Maundeville, 

' When the negative is Included in the 
fiibjcdkofan affirmation, a negative mean- 
ing, has the appearance of a pofitive one- 
1 can 4o nothings i. e. I cannot do any thing*. 

The words no and not are ufed variouIJy 
byourbeft: writers, and fometimes evert 
promifcuoufly by the fame writer. IVhetkr 
it be Jo or no. Addifon. Hence % whe- 
ther^ in imitation of Catuthis^ or 'not, ine 
apfly the Jame' thought to the moon. lb. 

There is a remarkable ambiguity in the 
tife of the negative adjeftive no ; and t 
do not fee how it can be remedied in any 
language, if I fay, no laws are better 
than the^nglijhy it is only my known. fen- 
timents that can inform a perfon whethtr 
i mean to praife, ot difpraife them. 

It is obfervable, that an anfwer to a 
cjucftion, inEnglifli, is rather a contraftbn 
jbf a fcntence, cxprcffin^ an affirmative or 

negt. 
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iMgative propofition, and that it docs hot 
4t all depend on the manner in which the 
queilion is afked. Whether niy friend fay^ 
Are you difpofed to take a walk\ or. Are 
you not dijpofedto take a walk i if I be 
difpofed to walk, 1 fay yes ^ if not, I fay,. 
ho. ■ • • . " 

The word Jo has, fometimes, the fame 
meaning with alfo^ Hkewife, the fame ; or 
rather it is equivalent to the univerfal pro-^ 
noun le m French. "They arckapfyy we 
•are net fo, i. e. not haj>^. 
'[ Mr. Hume frequeVitly -enumerates ^ 
great' nuniber of particulars without - any 
-tonjundion whatever between any of them. 
This conftraffion, though it wery happily 
•fcxprefles rapidity and energy^ feems tQ 
have a bad effe6t in plain hiftorical ftyle^ 
as it makes a difagree able A/o^av and dif- 
appoints the reader; They ena£led^ that 
jio proclcbnationjhould deprive any per/on of 
his lawful^ poj^om, liberties^ inheritances^ 
jprivilegeSy franchifes ; ^or yet iifringe ar^ 
common law, or laudqhle cufiom of the realm; 
Hume's Hiftory,vol. 4. p. 214, They 
were commanded by Deffe, and under him by 
Jndekt, Strozzij Miellrage, Count Rhsn* 
grarve. This conftruftion, where great 
^lumbers of proper names occur, is very 
•jcommonwith this author. 

Soine. 
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Sometitnes ' the particles or, and m^ 
may, either of thecn, be ufed with nearly 
equal propriety. The king^ whofe chara£ier 
'"xasmtficfficientlymgerms^ nor decifive^ af^ 
fenUd to thenwafure. Hume's Hiftory, vol. 
6. • p/i 02. Or would; perhaps have been 
better, but wr feems to repeat the nega- 
tion in the former part of the fentence, 
and therefore gives tnore emphafis to th« 
cxpreflion. 

The conjundion as is ieldom ufed but 
'in connedion with fome other conjunct 
tion, or in dependance upon fbme other 
word of the fentence ; but, in one cafe, 
it is ufed fingly, in the fame fenfe as the 
iprepofition on. The books were to have 
leenjbld, as this Jay. 

That is ufed improperly in the follow- 
iDg fentenees, in which the French and 
not the Englifli idiom is obferved. The re- 
fohaion was mt the lefs fixed^ that thefecret 
was m yet communicatea to verysfew, either 
in the French or the Englijk court* Hume's 
Hiftory, vol. 7. p. 474. Wewillnotpre^ 
tend to examine difeafesin nil their various 
circufnfiancesy ejpecicdly that they have not 
been fa accurately obferved or defcribed'ly 
writers of later ages^ ms were to^be wiflied* 
Martinets EfTays, ^, 2^. .Though nothing 
urged by the kings friends on this occqfion had 
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^o^ajay- conmSims mth the peace Jccurity and free- 
4lam the Scds^at this time enjoyed \ andxhzx. 
'^'tbeir prfij^fal of engaging againji England 
^jm^ttippyrtendfd to the utt^_ deJiruSiion of 
. tbcfeblej^sr^ yet the foremention^d arguwait^ 
^4iad Juth weight wtih the parliament ^ that 
^a committee of tvoentyfrnr immbers was em- 
,,poweredk provide for the f^ety ^f th^ king- 
dom. M^caulay'sHiff.vol. 4. p. 377- 
. In feveraUcafes we content ourfelves, 
♦-now, with few^r conjunflive partides than 
-our anceftors did 5 particularly, we often 
leave out the coryundtion as^ when they 
^tifed it, after yo^; and the ufe of it in thofe 
-cafes now appears aukward. "^Ms new 
'CJfociate prppofed abundance of thefe agair^ 
indul^nces] fo as that bis doHrms ivfre 
^ embraced by great numbers » Univerfal Hiih 
' vol. 2,9. p. 50 1 . . SotM would have, been 
much eafier, and bwcr. 

We want a conjuniStion adapted to 

^ fwaBian ftylc, equiygkot t;o notm^hfiand* 

' 4Xg* Est all thai fwms iQ be toa low aod 

-^vulgar. A word it wa^ in thf mptah of 

every ane^ but>icy^^9ii that, as tO'Us precifc 

^ajid d^mtt idea, ibis mc^ JiUl he a fecret. 

Harris -& three vTreatifes, p, 5. 

^h regard i{Aa^.iafoJe«nn(, awlantiquatedi 

Jfccauje would do m.u.ch bettc? i? the fol- 

iQwiagAnieace, SCne.French.mfffkJs difn 

liked 
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liked by all otber^natiom. It cannot be other-' 

wifcy in regard that the French frofody dif- 
fers from that of every ifther country in Eu- 
'Tppe. Smollett's Voltairej^ol. ^.p, ^06. 
Exc&pt is far preferable to other than. 

It admitted^ no efftSuat cuve, 'Other than 
• amputation. Law Trads, vol. i. p. 302* 

and alfo to all but. "They \arofe in the 
Amominz^ and bvf down at nighty f leafed with 

each other i and themfelves, all but Rciffeias^ 
,ivho iegan to withdraw himfelf from their 
.pajiime. Raflelas, vd. 1. p. 11. 



s^ c r I O N VIL 

*Vf the CompoJitTon and Derivati-on (f 
Words. 

WHEN two words are ufed to com^ 
poie one, in order to make one 
name of a thing, they often coalefce into 
^one wprd, and are»writen<lofe together 5 
as glafshcufcj votmtrynum* Sometimes an 
/ is interpofed ^between them, the fof- 
,mer having be^n a genitive cafe ; as, 
Herdfman^ originally, Herd^s man. In 
tother cafes, though the idea be one, the 

words 
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words remain quite feparate, as country. 
gentleman^ gfommar fckocly Pendervin cqftle^.. 
city gates, &c. Other terms remain in a 
Icind of middlallate ;. and the two words, 
not perfeftly coalefcing into one, are ufu- 
ally joined by a hyphen 5 2^^ court-day 
court'hand, knight-errant y, crofs-bar-Jhot ;. 
but thefe hyphens arenow generally omitt- 
ed. They are moft ufed to conneft. 
fome Latin particle to a word ; as non^ 
ccnduSlor^ non^tcledric.^ Itis alfo fomecimes 
ufed after the prefixes re and pre, when 
they are joined to words beginning with an. 
e^ as, re-enter, ][>re' eminence j See. The hy- 
phen is alfo fometirnes ufed to conneft 
particles to other words, in order tocom- 
pound the idea 5 an unheard-of rejiraint.. 
Hume's Hiftory, vol.7, p.,449. C^z^w/fr- 
project* s Swift. Words of this kind are 
eafily underftood, becaufe their meanings, 
out of conipofition is retained when they 
are compounded. Jll-conqueror as I anh. 
Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 27. p. 2C)2* 
, For want of a fufficient number of 
terms to cxprefs the afcending and de- 
fcending lines of confanguinity, we auk" 
wardly repeat the word great for every 
generation above grandfather^ and below 
grandfon, zs great great grandfather, great 
great grandfon^ &c, 

Prepo- 
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Prepofitions are often joined to adverbs,^, 
fo as to make' one word with them ; as 
kereabmiSy hereafter, herein, &c- but thefo 
words are now feldom ufed, except ia 
. formal and folcmn ftyle. 

A very great number of the mofl. 
€ommon and fignificant phrafes in our 
language are made by the addition of a. 
prepoficion to a verb, particularly the 
Saxon monolyllabic verbs, as toget^i^keepy. 
tOt inakej to givcy to cqft, to go^ to hold, 
&c. In the cafe of thefe complex terms, 
the component parts are no guide to the- 
fcnfc of the whole. Thus the common 
idea annexed to the verb give is loft in^ 
the phra!es, to give upy to give out, to 
give over, &c. This circumftance contri* 
butes greatly towards making our Ian* 
guage peculiarly difficult to foreigners. 

Notwichftanding the ruJes of the com* 
pofition and derivation of words be ever^ 
fo well fixed, cuftom prefcribes how far. 
we may take advantage of them ; and the 
force of aflbciation of ideas is hardly any 
where more evident, than in the difagree*-- 
able fenfation excited by words, which^. 
though perfedly intelligible, have nor- 
happened to be adopted by the generali^- 
ty of wricers ; and efpecially when eafier 
.words have happened to fupply their. 

places.. 
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places. A few examples will make this 
remark ftriking. Danmingnefs. Ham- 
n^ond. Criminoufnefs. King Charks. Ve- 
Jigritefsly. Boyle. Ccmdidnefu South, ^he 
naturalnefs of the thought. Addifon on. 
Medals, p. 84. Defcanting upon the valut, 
rarity, and authenticalnels of the f€n,jeral 
pieces that tie before them. lb. The fcience 
of medals^ . which is charged with fo marry 
xtnconcerning p^tscf knowledge. lb. 84, 
y^htmg other informalities. Hume's Hill. 
vol. 4. p 401. If woidd be fuch a difob- 
Irgation to the prince* lb. vol. 6. p. 74. 
9j4tf diflikers mc^ be. forced to fall in with.. 
Swift- To dijc(rver its fpirit and intend- 
ment. Law Tracts, Pref. p. 9, JVith-- 
out carf circuity. Hume. Inftead oi pre- 
cipitatCy and precipitately, Mr. Hume 
v^TitQS precipitant. Hiftory,.vol. 8. p. 281. 
and precipitant ly. lb. p. 291. Alfo inftead 
for confultatiofiy he ufcs confult. lb. vol. 8. 
p. 6^, It would. be unnatural, ajid incom- 
fortable. Law Trads, voL 6. p. 125.. 
It would have been too impopular amc?2g" 
the Spaniards. Bolingbroke on Hiftory^ 
vol. 2. p. II. 

Latin prefixes and terminations do not 
well Tuit with Saxon words, and vice verfa^ 
Diflikenefs. Locke, For this reafon, dif 
quietnefs: is not lb ^ao J a word as difquie^ 

tude^ 
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tude, or inquietude. There are, however^ 
leveral exceptions to this obfervation ; as* 
.the word genuinenefs. 

I wifli we had more liberty to intro- 
duce new words ^ by a derivation analo- 
gous to others already in ufe, when they 
are evidently wanted. We have, for in- 
ftance, no term to exprefs a perfoa who 
underftands mechanics. A mechanic is a. 
mere workman. And yet I am afraid* 
that mechaviji^ which Mr. Johnfon has 
introduced in this fenfe^ will not be ge- 
nerally adopted* Having Jeen what a me- 
chaniit had already performed., Raffclas,. 
vol. I. p. 36. 

When there are two derivatives from 
the fame word, they are apt to flide^, 
by degrees into different meanings ; a 
Guftom which tends greatly to enrich a. 
language. Thus we ufe the word ad-- 
hefim in a literal fenfc ; as when we 
fpeak of the adhefion of the lungs to 
the pleura -, and we ufe the '^oxi adherence' 
in a figurative fenfe only 5 as when we 
fpeak of the adherence of a people to their 
prince, or to a caufe. We alfo ufe the 
word expofure in a literal fenfe, and expoji^ 
Hon in a figurative one 5 yet Mr. Hume 
fays, a fountain which has a north expofi- 
tion. Political Eflays, p. 21 g. 

Though 
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Though both the vfovds propofal and- 
pfopojitim be derived from the vtthfro- 
fpfcj we nowufc the wcrd propGfal to de- 
note a. thing that is propofcd to be done, 
and fropqfitian for an- aflertion propofed to * 
be proved. Some writers, however, andi 
particularly Mrs. Macaulay, in cx^nfor- 
inity, perhaps, to the French idiom, ufe 
the latter in the fenfe of the former. THs 
obfervatian was followed by^ propofition, 
which had beat at firft fuggejied^ and was 
immediate^ amfeniedto by the commijjiomrs. . 
Macaulay's Hiflory, vol. 4. p. 312^ 

The Latin word extempore is often ufedoi 
without any change, a$ an Engliih word» 
Mr. Hume writes extemporary^ Hift. vol. - 
>6- p. 335- 

Derivation is no certain rule to judge- 
of the fenfe of words. The word humour^ - 
ifi does not lignify a man of htmmr. 

There is an inconvenience in introdU^ 
cing new words by compofition which* 
nearly refembles others in uie before $ as» 
dijferve^ which^is too much like deferve^ 



Sec- 
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SECTION VIII.. 
Of Jr ticks. 

ARTICLES are, ftria:ly.fpeaking,adV 
jedtives, as they necefiarily require- 
a noun fubftantive to follow them, the 
fignificadon of which they fer\Mr to limit 
and afcertain, as all acljeftives do. 

In fome few cafes, after the manner, 
of thje French, wc prefix the definite ar- 
ticle Me? to the names of towns;! as, the 
Hague^ the Havannahy the Bercij€s. 

.Propj^r names, when they are ufed as 
comn)on ones, may have an article. One 
would take' him to^ bs an Ajhilles* Devil 
upon Crutches. 

The article a- is made mcwc emphatical 
by the addition of the adjedlive certain- 
J[ certain man had two fons^ Luke. But 
this .does not.fcem to fait proper names. 
jif^ lafiy a certain Fitzgerald appeared. 
Hume's Hiftory, vol. 8. p. i6i. One 
Fitzgerald would'have been better. 

In ufing proper names, we generally 
have recourle to the adjeftive ene^ ta 

?articularife them. If I tell *my friend, 
have feen one Mr. Roberts, I fuppofe the 

Mr. 
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. Mr. Roberts that I mean to be a ftranger 
.to him ; whereas, if I fay, Ihavefeen Mr. 
Roberts, I fupppfe him to be a perfon • 
well known. Nothing fuppofes greater 
notoriety than to call a perfon- fimply 
Mr, It is, therefore, great prefumption, 
or affeftation, in a writer, to prefix his 
name in this manner to any performance, 
t as if all the world were well acqyainted . 
with his name and merits- . 

In general, it may be fufficient to- prje- 

fix the article to the former of two words 

in the fame conftrudtion ; tho' th^ French : 

never fail to repeat it in this cafe- TJiere 

were many fwurs^ both of the night and d^y, 

which he could fpend, without fufpiciony in 

: folitary thought^ RafTelas, vol. i* p. 23. 

It might have been, of the nighty. and: of 

the day. And, for the fake of emphafis, 

. we often repeat the article in a feries of 

epithets. He hopedy that this title would 

fecure him a pprpetualy and an independent 

authority* Hume's Hiftory^ . vpU 3.. p» 

326. 

We fomctimesi after the manner of the 
Prench, repeat the feme article wheaxhe 
adjeftive, on account- of any claufcde^ 
pibnding upon it, is put after the fubi^- 
tive. Of alL the cmftderable governments 
Mijong^ theJIps^ a. commonwealth is a con^ 
L 2: Jiitution^. 
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Jt^utim^ the moff adapted ef any to the pe^ 
veriy ^ttuje countrits* Addifon on Medals.. 
With jkch a fpecious titky as that of bloody 
"oAiih mth the mukitude is alivays the claim,. 
the Jtrw^efty and tmA eafify con^fhended* 
lb- p. 235. They are not the men in the- 
ffotiOHj the moft dijffktdi to be replaced^ 
Devil upon Crutches. 

Wefometimes repeat the Article^ when 
the epithet precedes the Jcibftantive. He 
tuas met by the vxjrjkipjut the magiftrates^ 

It ihould feem, that as a without n is^ 
prefixed to a ironlbnant, it ought to Aifiicc 
before an h that is founded, which is, ge- 
nerally, equivalent to a confonant ; yec 
many writers prefix an to words beginning 
With that letter, jin half. Blackftone's. 
Commentaries. Beings of an higher order • 
Raflelas, vol. i. p. 112. 

yf is fonietimes put for tvery\ as in 
ftich phrafes as thefe, a hundred a yeay^ 
i. e. every year \ or for onf, ss when we fay, 
fo much a ^iff%en. 2l pound, &c. J hun^ 
dred men a day died of it. Hume's Hif- 
tory, vol. 5. p. 80. The French always 
tife the article the in this conftruftion. It 
" fiippears, however, that the article ^j, which, 
in many cafes, fignifies one, (hould not be 
ptefixed to words which exprefs a great 
dumber, yet cuftom authorifes this ufeH>f 
2 - * it. 
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it. Hahk ta a great maiiy incoriveximitu 
Tillotfon. Marrf a man^ i. e. ma^ times a 

A nice diftin£tion of the fenie is ibin&- 
^imes made by the ufe or omiflion of the 
article fl. If I fey, he behaved with a 
little reverence^ my meaning is ppGtive. 
If 1 fay. He behaved with little reverence^ 
•my meaning is negative ; and thefe two 
vare by no means the fame, or to he ufed 
in the fame cafes. By the former I rather 
praife a pe^on, by the latter I di(praife: 
him. 

For the fake of this diftindion, which is 
% very ufeful one, we may better bear the 
feeming impropriety of this article a be- 
fore noun§ of number. When I fay there 
were few men with hinty I fpeak diminu- 
tively, and mean to reprefent them as in- 
confiderabte. Whereas, when I fay I'heri 
were a few men with him, 1 evidently in- 
tend to make the mod of them. 

Sometimes a nice diftindion may be 
made ip the fenfe by a regard to the 
pofition of the article only. When we fay, 
half a crown, we mean a piece of money of 
one half of the value of a crown ; but 
when we fay a half crown we mean a 
half crown piece, or a piece of metal, 
L 3 of 
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oF a' certain fizc^ figure, &c. Two fhil- 
Kngs and fix pence is ha^ a crown, but 
not a half^oWTtr ^* 

The article the is often elegantly put, 
after the manner- of the French, -for the 
pronoun 'pofieffive: As, iie iooks him ftdl- 
in the face^ i. e, iri his face. That^ awfid 
Majejly^ in whofe freferwe they were to 
ftrike the forehead on the ground, i. e; 
their foreheads. Ferguionon Civil Society, 
p. ,390. ; 

' Some- Writers, according to the fame 
idiom, drop the article the before titles; 
and write (for they would not i'^j) preface-, 
ifitroduSifori^ dedication, &c: inAead of, the 
preface, the rntroduSlion, the. dedication, &c; 
ivh'ich'is the- true Ef»glifli idiom. 
- In applying the ordinal numbers to 
a Icrieaof kings, &c. we generally inter- 
pofethe article the between the name 
and the adjedive exprefEng the number, 
as, Henry the frji, Chu^rles iht ffcondy but 
fome writers affcd: to tranl'pofe thefe words, 
and place the numeral adjeftive firft. 
I^hefirfi Henry. Hume's Hilloiy, vol. l. 
p* 497. This conftruftion is common 
with this writer, but there feems to be 
a fomiliamy -and want of dignity in <it. 

"The 
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"The amcle tht has, fometimes, k fine 
'i^ffcdt, in diitinguilhing a perfon by art 
•epithet 5 as it gives us an- idea of him^ 
as •being-the.QnJy perfon >to whom it can 
be applied. In 4he Hiftory of Henry the 
fourth^ by father DanitU v)e are furpri%ed 
at not finding him the great man. Smollett's 
Voltaire, voK 5- p.' 82. I own^ I am 
often furprized you Jhould harve treated f9 
coldly, a nian^ fo much the ger^kman. Fair 
American, ,vol. i. p. 13- Sometimes this 
ifame article is ufed in converfation, with 
a peculiar kind of^niphafis, fimilar to the 
'Cafes above-mentioned ; as. He was never 
<hc man, that gofve me a pewr^ in his whole 
Mfe. - . 

. When a word is in fuch a (late, as that 
it may, with very little impropriety, be 
'ConGdered, either as a proper, or a com- 
jTion name, the article /A? may be prefixed 
xo it or not, at pleafure. "The Lord Darnly 
was the perfon in wham moft men's wifhes 
centered. Hume's Hiftory, vol. 5. p. 87. 
Jjord Darnly would have read juft as well ; 
and this form is more common, the word 
JLord being generally ^onfidered as pai:t of 
the proper name. 

Formerly, tl» aitide the was prefixed 
to the pronoun relative. In the which. 
Coiinohians. 

L 3 For 
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For the greater emphaiis^ degrees of 

'Compariiba frequency take this article 
The ofteoer / read thi$^ author^ the more 
J admire Mm. A think his.ftyk the beft I 

4 ever nod. 

In a variety of phrafcs, in which the 

^fcnfe is abftr«^, or the fentence contradt* 

.ed, articles are omitted. As, he went 

:vn foof. or m horfekack. In many of thefo 
cafes, 4€ is not improbable, but that the 
articles wcre'«fed originally; but were 
dropped when the phrafes became fami- 
liar. Th^teiiyj/ea^ by lamly on^Jhore^iiQ- 

-might, have been, h the jea^ by the lartd^ 
m the Jhare^ &c. When f«ch< phrafes as 
thefe are very familiar, we do tiot expeft 

^^an article, and are rather diQippoin ted 
^hen we find one. The half-learned man^ 
relying upon, his firevfrtk, feldom perceives his 
nn^oT^Sy till he finis his^ deception paft a-care* 
Hkftory of England in Letters, vol. a. 
)p. 4*. We generally izy^ paft- cure. Whee 
words are^fed, in this manner, without 
any a«icJe, it rs a pretty fure %n, thaic 
they aire^ or have beeny in frequent ufe. 
?V r^A& and iwmmities. of holy church* 
Parliamentary. Hiftory, y-ol.a. p. 12:. > 
: When the names o£ things are ib cir- 
cttwlta^fccedwthai articles,, and other maiJas 
of particularity, are unneceflary j we ufi*- 

ally 
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::aHy omit them, efpecially ia conveffation. 

A familiar example of this we may ob- 

- ferve in petfons fpeaking to^children, who 
^generally fay, rmrfe^ p^pp^y or mammae 
^ and4eldom your mtrfi^ your pappa^ or your 

- mamma ; beca4afe the child has'^no: idea of 
♦ any nurie, &c. befides bis own. 

In many other cafes, the articles feem 

- to be omitted where we can difcover no-» 
c^hing b«it a -n^erc ellipfir; as no reafoa 

can be feen .^for the omiflion, except that 

it has a little more concifenefs or energy. 

Thus we fay. Have you troutin this river; 

i. e. have you any^^of that /pedes cf jifli which 

f is. calkd trout. Nothing is fo dangerous^ as 

.to unite two perfom fo clojtiy, ^in^ all their 

inter efts arid ctmerns^ as nr.sn and Avife, 

ftxyithmt rendering ike unimeMire and total. 

Hume's Eflays, p. 259. He was fired 

with the 'dcfire of dying fomething^ tho^ he 

kneiio not ytt^ wii'i dijiindnefs^ either end 

vor means. RaflTelas, vol. i. p. 22, In 

the former. of thefe fentences, the words 

a man and his ^wffe would have conveyed 

the fame idea, «nd in tlw fame extent, as 

inan and wife ; 4or the meaning of both is 

rprecifely, any -man and his wife- In the 

latter fentence, the end and the means would 

have exprefied the idea very completely, 

fince 
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fiB€c only .one particular end or mean^- 
was intended. 

In the following fentence aniiniverfelity. 
leems to be aimed at by the omiilion of 
the article, which the fcnfe hardly requires- 
^Ae pope found himfe^ tntitkd to the ,pof- 
fcffion iff England and Ireland^ on account cf 
the herefy of prince and people. Of the 
j>rince would have been better. In feme 
cafes, however, there feems to.be a pecu, 
liar elegance in adopting the univerfal 
^enfc'-of the word, by on>itti»g the article 
when itiTMght have been ufed.with pro- 
priety enough. If the young <man who ap^ 
'peered in Flanders was really fon to king. 
Edward, be never would bear arms . ag(ii^fi 
bim. Hume's Hiftory, vol. 3. p. 383. 
Perhaps the following fentence is rather 
more elegant by the omifBon of the ar- 
ticle. I fujpeSl^ that from ajTf height whef^ 
life-can be fufported, there may be darker of 
too quick defcenc. Raflelas, vol i. p, 39* 
^00 quick 2i defcent is more common.. 
^. In. inany cafes, articles are omitted in 
common converfaticn, or in familiar flylc, 
^vhich feem to have a, propriety in writing, 
4)r in grave. ftyle. At wpril, time might 
be gained by this expedient. . Hume^'s Hifto- 
ry, vol. 6. p. 435- ^ the worji might 

have 
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Miavc been better in this ^lace. 'In veiy 
'^feirriliar ftyle we fbtnctimes drop the arti-^ 
' cie after it has been frequently ufed. Give 
rtne here John Baptijfs head. There would 
rkave been mott dignity in faying, John 
^ the Baptiji's head. 



S E C T I O N IX. 

Of the Ufe of PrepofJrm. 

'A LL that'I have done in this difficult' 
-^^^^ part of grammar, concerning the 
proper ufe'of prepofitions, has been to 
^make a few general remarks upon tire 
fubjeft; and then to give a xolleftion of 
the inftances, that have occurred to tne^ 
of the improper ufe of fome of them> 
'To make a grammar complete, every 
verb, and adjedtive, to which chefe prepo- 
fitions are ever fubjoined, ought to be re- 
duced into tables ;'in which all the variety 
of cafes in which they are ufed, lliould be 
carefully diftinguilhed. The greatefl: pare 
of fuch tables, however, would beof lit- 
tle ufe to Englifli men, who are gene- 
tally accuilomed to the right-prepofition-, 

' and 
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and who will be ckiefiy liable to 'ina^e' 
miftakes where others have been cniftakeii 
before chem; and a conliderable nuoxber 
of thefe cafes I have noted. 
. Different relations, and different fenfes, 
tnuft be expreffed by different prepoO- 
tions ; tho' in conjunftion with the fame 
verb or adjeftive. Thus we fay, to cm- 
Terfe with a J>erjbn^ upon a ^ubjei^^ in m 
houfe, &c. We alfo fay, we are dijappointed 
of a thing, when we cannot get it ; and dif- 
\appointed in it, when we have it, and find 
it does not anfwer-our expeftationa. But 
^wo different prepofitions muft be impro- 
per in the fanne conftru<3:ion, and in the 
feme fentence. The combat between thirty 
Britonsj againft i^^enty Engli/h^ Snwllett's 
Voltaire, vol. 2. p. 292. 

In fome cafes, it h not poflible to fay 
to which of twoprepofitionsthe preference 
is to be given, as both are ufed promif. 
♦cuoufly, and cuftom has not decided in 
favour of either of them. We fay, expert 
at, and expert in a thing. Expert atfmdingt 
a remedy for his miftakes. Hume's Hift. 
vol, 4. p. 417. V^Q hy, difapprovedof, 
and difapproved by a perfon. Difapproved 
by our court, Swifc. It is not impro- 
bable, hut that, in time, thefe different 
conitrudions may be appropriated to dif- 
ferent 
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•&pent ufes. All latiguages furnifh exam- 
^^l^s<yf this kind, and the Engliih as many 
'as any other. 

Wlien prepoikioas are fubjoined to 
nouns, they are generally the fame which 
are fubjoined to^ the verbs, from which 
tfee m^DS are derived, ^okn^ Jliewmg the 
fame iifpofiticni to tyra^ over hh ftAje£is. 
Home's Hift. voK i. p. 74. i. e. to ty- 
ramii%e 4)ver his fulye&s. 

When a word cndiamg m ing is preceded 
by an atticle^ it feems to be ufcd as a 
noun •, and therefore oi><rht not to go- 
"vern another word, without the intcr- 
' 'venDten of a prepofition. By blackening 
hisfame'j had that injury been in their power ^ 
th0 forrmd a very prvper prelude to the mur- 
dering his per/m. Hume's Hiftory, vol. 7. 
p. 'II 7- In this conftruftion, the word 
murdering is cvidefi^ly a uartixrk of an 
a<5tiye vefrb. Qu. alfD^ is murdering a 
mofi'^s pet^Jm' proper} 

The ♦ol'ce of a prepo&tion is implied 
in -fofi?i6 Words, particularly in the word 
home* When we fay, he went komei we 
meah to his mm keuje \ yet in other con- 

• ftrinftions, this fame word requires a pre- 

• pofu-ion J for we fay, he went trom home. 
■ Many writers affeft to fubjoin to. any 

• Word the prepofition with which.itis com- 
' ,. ^ pounded. 
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pounded, or the idea of which it impliesV 
in order to point out the relation of th^ 
words in a more diftinft and definite'- 
inahncr, and to- avoid the more indeter- 
minate prepofitions of^ and to\ but gead- 
lal praftice, and the idiom of the Engliih 
tongue, fcem to oppofe the innovatioq. 
I'hus many writers lay aoJ^ from a thing. 
Averft from- Venus^ JPope, The- abbor^ 
rence againft all other feSs* Hume's Hif- 
tory, vol. 4^ pr 34* But other writers^ 
ufe averfe to //, which fecms^ more 
truly Engliih. jfverfe to a^ advice. 
Swift. An attention tathe latent meu- 
phor may be pleaded in favour of the 
former example, and this is a rule of ge- 
neral ufe, in direding what prepofitions 
to fubjoin to a word. Thus we fay devolve 
upon a tkingy and Mr. Addifon improperly. 
fays, poetical imitation^ founded in [on] 
natural refemblanceyJs much inferior Ut that 
of painting. But this rule would fbme- 

• times miflead us particularly, where the 
figure has become nearly evanefeent. 
Thus we (houid natorally expeft^ that 
the word depend- would require from after 
it;. but cuitom obliges us to fay depend 

, lipon, as well as iji0 upon a: thing. Yet 
•were we to ufe the fame- word where, the 
figure was manifeft, we fliould ufe the 

prepo- 
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prepofition fro7n ; as t/ie cage depends from 
ItAe roof of the building. 

Of the Prepojition of. 

Several of our modern writers have 
fcaned-co the French idiomin the ufe of 
the prepofition^ of^ by applying it where 
the French ufe de, tho* the Englilh-idiom 
would require another prepofition, or no 
prepofition at all in the cafe;. b«c no wri- 
ter has departed .more from the genius of 
the Englifh tongjie, in this refpeft, than 

*Mr. Hume. Richlieu profited of rjfry cir- 
cumjiance^ which, the coyijuti^ure afforded. 
Hume's Hiftory, vpl. 4. p. 251. We 
fay profiled by. He remembered him of the 

fable. lb. vol. 5-, p* 185. The great dif- 

^fculty they find of fixing JuJ} fentimenti» lb. 
'The king, of Engla^idj provided of every fup- 
ply. lb. vol. 1. p. 206. In another 

• place he writes, provide them in food und 

ktaiment. lb. voL 2- p. 65. The true 
Englifli idiom feems to be to provide with 
a thing. It isjttuation chiefly which decides 
of the. fortunes andchara&crs of men. lb. 

, vol. <.. p. 283; i. e. concerning. He found 
the greatCj^ difficulty of writing. lb., vol. 

: %. p.. 401.- i,, e^ in. Of whichr- he was 
'. extremely greedy, extrmely prodigal ^ andex* 

tremely 
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tremcfy neccffitous. lb. vol. 4, p, 12^ 
He was eager of recomniendirig it /o hii 
felloiv-citiztns^ lb. voL 7. p. 161. The- 
good lady was careful of fcrving mc of 
cvtry thing. Ih this example with would 
have been more proper. 

It is agreeable to the fame idiom^ that 
^ feeflis to be ulcd inftead of fcr mi the 
following fentences. "^iht rain hccth been- 
falling of a long iime.^ Maupertiris* Voy^ 
age, p. 60. It might perhaps have given ^ 
me d greater tajle of its antiquities. Addi- 
fon. Of^AVi ihb place> occafions a real 
ambiguity in the fenfe. Atafie of a thing ^ 
implies actual enjoyment of it ; bat a tafti 
for it only implies a capacity for enjoyr 
ment. The efitem which Philip had con^ 
ceived of the ambajfador. fume's Hiftory, 
vol. 6. p. 90. Touk^KHV the ejieem^l have 
of this phihfopky. Law Tra6ls,.vol. i. 
p. 3. Touth wandering in foreign countries J 
with as little refpeSl of « dhers^ as prudence 
of his own, to guard, hint from danger. Jn 
indermity oipaft offences.. Hume's Hiftory, 
vol. 5. p. 29, 

In the following fentences, on or upon 
might very well be fubftituted for cf. 
Was totally dependent of the papal crown. 
Hume's Hiftor}^ vol. 2. p. 71. Laid 
hold ofc lb. vol. I. p. 292. . We alfo 

ufe 
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\stt of inftead of on or upon^ in the follow*- 
rag familiar phrafes, which occur chiefly-^ 
in converfation ; to call of 4i per/on, ^znd t^ 
wait of him 

In fome cafes, a ^regard to the French^ 
idiom hath taught us to fubftiiutCv^ for 
in. The great difficulty they found of fiviingr 
juft fentiments. Hume's Hiilory, vol. 6,- 
p* 63. Curious of Antiquities. Dryden* 

In a variety of cafes, the prepofition of 
feems to be fuperfluous in our language; 
and, in moft of them^^ it has been derived' 
to us from . the French. Notwithjfanding'^ 
of the numerous panegyrics ^. on the. ancient 
Englijh liberty. Hume's Eflays,., p* 81.. 
Notwith/ianding of this unlucky^^ example^ 
lb. p. 78. Aukward as this conftpuftioa^ 
is, it is generally ufed by feveral of our' 
later writers. This prepofition feems ta 
be fuperfluous,. when it is prefixed to sk 
word which is only ufed to fliew the cx-^ 
tent of anothers preceding., Word, as, t/iei 
city of London^ the-, pqffions of hope arJ fear, 
are veryjirong^ - It alfo feems to be fuper- 
fluous after feveral adjcftives, . which are- 
fometimes ufed as fubftantives, a; dozen of 
years. Hume's Effays, p. 258- 

In the following inftances, it may be a=^ 
matter of indifference whether we ufe thia 
pjepofition or not* To one> who cotifiden 
M- coolly 
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coolly of the fubje6l. Hume's Political Et- 
fays, p. 141. I can conceive cf nothing 
more worthy of him. ' Price. It is feme- 
times omitted, and Ibmetimes inferted after 
Worthy. It is worthy obfirvaiion. Hume's 
Hiftory, I fhould chufe to make ufe of 
h in this cafe. But I think it had better 
be omitted in the following fentence. 
"The evudation who Jhould ferve their country 
beft no longer Jubftjis among them^ but of li/ia 
Jhould obtain the moji hurativc command. 
Montague's Rife and Fall of ancient Ke- 
publicks, p. 137. The whole conftrudbion 
of this fentence is by no means natural. 
The meaning of it, when cxpreflcd at full 
length is. The emulation which conjifts in 
Jlriving who Jhould ferve his country^ &c. 

The prepofuion q/'fcems to be omitted 
in the following fentence, in which it re- 
femblcs the French idiom. Al this, hew* 
nvr, is eaftly learned from medals^ where they 
may fee likewife the plan of many, the mcjt 
conftderable buildings of ancient Rome. Ad- 
difon on Medals, p. 23. i. e. of marry of 
the moJi confiderable buildings, &c. 

Of is frequently ambiguous, and would 
oftener be perceived to be fo, did not the 
fenfe of the reft of the paflTage in which it 
occurs prevent that inconvenience 5 and 
this it will often do, even when this part 

of 
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of the fentence, fingly taken, would foggeft. 
a meaning the very reverfe of what is in* 
tended. The attack of the EngliJIi naturally 
means an attack made- hy the Englijhy upon 
others ; but, in the following fentence, ir 
means an attack made upon the Eng— 
lifh. Ther two princes concerted the means of 
rendering inefe^lual their common attack o€- 
the Englijh, Hume's Hiftory, vol. 3, p. 
J 14. The cpprejpon of the peafants feemetk- 
greats p. 15I. is in itfelf quite ambiguous^r 
but the fenle ofthe pafTage make the pea- 
fants to be the opprg (Ted,, not the oppref-- 
fOrs. 

Of is ufed in a particular fenfe in the 
phrafe, A^ is oi age, the meaning of which, 
is, he is arrived at what is deemed the ag^ 
of manhood. 

Of the Frepjitions to and for* , 

Agreeably to the Latin and French 
idioms, the prepofition to is fometimes 
vifed in conjunction withfuch words as, ia» 
thofe languages, govern the dative cafe ; 
but this conftrudion does not feem to fuit 
the Englifli language. His fervants ye are^ 
• to whom ye obey. Romans. Jnd to their 
general's voice they foon obeyed, Milton. 
"jThe people of England may congratulate to 
M z them-- 
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tkemfehes^ that tke nature of our govern^ 
menty and the clemency of cur kings fecur^ 
Hs. Dryden. Somethirig like this has beem 
reproached to Tacitus. Bolingbrokc on* 
Hiftory, vol, i. p. ij6. 

To feems to be ufed inftead offer in the 
following fentenccs. Deciding lavJ-Juits to- 
the northern, counties^ Hume's Hiftory ^ 
vol. 4. p*. 191. j4 great change to the^ 
better^ Hume's Effays, p. 13J. At Icaft 
for is more ufual in this conltruAion. 

T'o feems to be ufed improperly in the 
following fentences. His abfwrrence to 
that fuperjtitious figure. Hume's Hiftoryv 
voK 6. p. 323. u t^ of. TIp^ prejudice to 
my caufc. Dryder^ i. e, agaivfi. Omfi- 
jfuent to. Locke, i. e. upon. The Englifh 
• were very different people then to what thtjt 
are at prefent. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. i. 
p. 178. 

In compliance to the declaration of the- 
Englifh parliament. Macaulay^s Hiftory^, 
vol. 4. p. 57. 

In feveral cafes, to may bq fuppreflcd*^ 
but if there be two claufi^s of a fentence, 
in the fame conftruftion, it (hould cither 
be omitted, or inferred in both alike. The 
people fiok his gibbet^ and paid it the fame 
'veneration^ as to his crofs, Humij's Hift, 
vol. %. p. 39. 

Th(K 
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The place of the prepofition/?r, might 

^ave been better fupplied by other prcpo* 

vfitions in the following fentences. 2lte 

xvorjhip 9f this deity is extremely ridiculous^ 

Mnd therefore better adapted for the vulgar* 

Smollett's Vokaire, voL -i.p, 203. i. c.t-o. 

^0 die for thirft, Addifon. i* e, ofx>r by. 

More than they thotight for [of J. D* Alem- 

4)ert*s Hiftory of the Expulfion of the Je- 

iuits, p. 132. / tHnk that virtue is fo a- 

miablein berfelfy that there is no need for [atj 

4he knowledge of God^ io make her behved 

and followed. Smollett^s Voltaire, vol. i i 

p. 30. If the party chufe to infift for [i4pon] 

;j>. Law Trafts, vol, i. p. 70. 

The prepofition/(?r, is ufed in a pccu* 
liar fenfe in the following paflage •, and 
prejudices for prejudices, fome perfons mcpf 
:ie' apt to t kinky thai thofe of a churchman 
are as tolerable as of axty other. Law Trafts^ 
vol. 1* p. 184. i. c* ^prejudices on all Jides 
be fairly compared. 

For is fuperfiuotas in the phrafe, more 
than he knows for. Shakefpear. This 16 
^nly ufed in £imiliar and colloquial ftyle* 

Of the Frepojitions with and upon. 

The prepofition with feems to be. ufed 

where to would have been more proper in 

M I the 
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the following fcntences. Reconciling him- 
fe^ with the king. Hume's Hiftory, vol, 
4, p. 176. Thofe things which have the 
greateft refemWance with each other fre- 
quently differ the rnoft. Smollett's Voltaire, 
vol. 3. p. 6^, jind that fuch fekSfion^ ard 
rejeSionJkovdd be confonant with our proper 
nature, Harris*s:three Treatifes, p. 205. 
Conformable with. Addifon. 'The hifiory 
efSt- P^/eru agreeable with the facred text. 
Newberry's New Tcftament. 

Other prepofiiionsTiad better have beea 
fobftituted'for with^ in the'foUowing fen- 
tences. Gkd with [af] the fight of hofiile 
))/ood. Dryden* Ik has as much reafon to 
he angry with j^ow as with him. Preceptor, 
vol. In p, 10. Converfant -with a fcience. 
Pope. ,In would have been at leaft equally 
proper. They could be prevailed v/\th [upori] 
to retire. Humc-« Hiltory, vol. 4. p, 10. 

in the following fentcnce to difpenfe with 
myfelf is ufed in the'fame fenfe as to excujte 
ne^felf I could not difpenfe with myfelf from 
mcddng a voyage to Caprea. Addifon. 
. The prcpofition with and a perfonal 
pronoun fometimes fcrve for a conrraftion 
of A claufe of a fen:tence. The homunculus 
is endowed with the fame locomotive powers 
mnd faculties with us. Triftram Shandy, 

vol. 
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•vol. ^. p. 5. i. e. the fame faculties witk 
^hich we are endowed^ 

The oblique cafe of the perfonal pro* 
nouns is «fed in conjundlion with thU 
prcpofition by way of emphafis, without 
anyather. addition to the fcnfe, 2iS away 
with thee 9 get thee gone with thee. 

The prcpofition on cft upon feems to be 
•ufed improperly in the following fenten- 
ces, i thank you for helping me to an ufe 
Xof a medal; that perhaps I fhould not have 
thought on [of]- Addifon on Medals, 
j4uthors have to brag on [of]* Pope. 
Cenforious upon all his brethren. . Swift. 
perhaps of His reafon could not attain a 
thorough conviJlion on thofefubjeils. Hume's 
Hiftory, vol. 7. p. 355, A greater quajfir 
4ity ma^ be taken from the heap, without 
making any fenjible alteration upon it. 
Hume's Political ElTays, p. 12. i. e. in. 
Every office of command Jhould be entrufted to 
perfons on [in] whom the parliament coultjl 
ccnfide. Macaulay'sHiftory^vol. 3. p. 11 2* 
. This prcpofition feems to be fuperfluous 
in the following fcntence. Their efforts 
ftemed to anticipate on the fpirit, which be^ 
.came fo general afterwards. Hume's Hift, 
vol. 3. p. 5/ 

We fay, to depend upon a things but not 

to promife upon it* But this eff'cS we may 

M 4> fafely 
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*Jcfely fay^ no we could beforehand hare 
promifed upon. Hume's Hiftory, vol. *• 
•p. 75. It might iiave >been,. havepromifid 
A^hemfehes. 

rCf 4he frefofititms in, from, arid 

' othtrs^ 

•The .prepofii^ion in \s fomerimes ufed 

where the French ufe their en^ but where 

fome other prepofitions would be more 

agreeable to the Engiiih idiom* Some 

of the following fentences are examples 

of this. He made a point of'hmour in [cfl 

^not.^departing from his eiiterprlze. Hume^s 

'Hiftory, vol. I. p. -402. I thinkit wcef- 

fary^ for the intereji -of virtue and religion^ 

that the whole htngdom Jhould be informed in 

Jome^ farts cf your charaiJer. Swift, j. e. 

about, .or ^eo^^erning. In fome of thefe 

cafes, /» might with advantage be changed 

for'^^ or into. Painters have not a littk 

eontributed to bring the Jiudy of ^wt dais in 

vogue. Addifon. On the other hand, I 

have ioiinA into put for in: engaged him 

into attempts* Hume's Hiftory, vol. 5, 

p. 162. To be ^liable in a cowpcnjation^ 

LawTrafts, vol. i. p. 45. 

It is .agreeable to. the "French idiom, 
that in is fometimes put fer yjich. lie had 

been 
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L'^e^n provided in a [mail living by the Duke 
qf^ Norfolk. Hume's Hiftory, vol. 8. p. 

In fome familiar" cafes," there is an cl- 

. lipfis of this prepofuion. 4t.was eJieeniM 

- 130 wife prcb&hle. Hume's Hiftory, vol. 7. 

p. 315. but this conllrudlion hardly fuits 

* grave ftyle. 

In isluperfkious in the c<»Iloquial phrafe, 
. ht finds me in money ard cloaths^, &•€. 

The prcpofition /rwi had better be 

changed in the following fentences. "The 

' ejiates cf all vxre hurthejied by fines and con- 

'fifcfttiom^ ivkich had-b.en Itvied from them. 

Hume's Hiftory, vol. 7. ^p. 315. He 

.&cqbtits*me from wine iniqiu^y. Job. ^better 

cf. Could .he kaiic. profited from [by']vrepeat^ 

cd eyrp^riences. Hurtc's Hiftory, vol. 8. 

p. 259. 

■From feeiDs to be fuperfluous after /or- 
hear: He could not forbear from appointing 
. the Pope Jo. be me of the G^dfatlicrs. lb. 
vol. 8. p. 282. 

• tJThe prepofition t2/?2o;?§*^alw^ys .implies 
a number of things ; and, therefore, 
cannot be ufed in conjunction with the 
nvord every^ which is in the fingular num- 
ber. If' hick is found ^mong every fpecies 
^(f 'liberty- .Hume's hflays, p. 92. ff%^ 
cjmo'fi of the cdvame. cf ^riches in the ifinni 

fceitts 
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Jeems to gain ground among every body. 
Hume's Political Eflays, p. 71. 

There feems to be fome impropriety 
in the ufe of the prepofition under in the 
following fentence. That range 6f hiflsj 
hmvn under the general name of mount Jtira^ 
Account of Geneva. 

The prepofition through is fomctimes 
fuppHed by a very particular conftruftion 
of the adjeftive long^ thus all night long^ 
And all day long, are equivalent to, through 
all the mghty through all the day. 

Sometimes a is put for in. But the 
fiajfa detains us till he receives orders from 
yidrianopkj which may probably be a month 
a comiftg. Lacfy Montague's Letter^, 
vol. J. p. ^47. i. e. incoming. 



S E C T I O N X. 

Of the Order of Words in a Sen- 
tence* 

AN adjeftive (hould not be feparated 
from its fubftantive, even by words 
•which modify its meaning, and make but 
:cnc fenle with it. ^ large enough num- 
ber 
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^^er furely* Hume's Political EfTays, pu 

^196. a number large enough. The lower 

_Jort of feofle art .good enough judges 

of one not very dlffani from tliem. lb. p, 

-^61. Ten thoufand is a large enough hafe. 

-lb. 

Adjeftives fignifying dimenfions, and 
*fome other properties of things, come af- 
ter the nouns exprelling thofe particular 
<limenfions, or properties, .yf tree thr^e 
Jiet thick. A body fifty thoufand Jlrong. 
Hume's Hiftory, vol. 3. p. 242. This 
;^4aft expreffion is-rather vulgar. 

There is, fometimes, great elegance, 

as well as force, in placino; the adjedive 

^'before the verb, and the fubftantive im- 

: mediately after^t; as. Great /j the Lord, 

juft and true are thy ways, thou king of 

: faints. It gives a poetical elevation to the 

expreffion . 

• Somctimes^the word all is emphatically 
.f>ut afier a number of particulars xom- 
.prchcnded under it. 

Her fury^ her defpair, her erery gefture 
fVas nature^s language all. 

Voltaire, vol. 27. p. 274. 
Ambition^ interejl^ glory^ all- concurred. 
Letters on Chivalry, p. 11. Sometimes 
a fubftantive, which, likewife, compre- 
hends the preceding particulars, is ufed 

ia 
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jn conjunftion with this adjedlive. Rcih 
-alijisj republicans f churchmen^ feSidries^ 
^<ourtiers, patriots \ all parties fo»r«rrcrf in 
the iUufion. Hume's Hiftory, vol. 8. p. 

The word fuch is often placed after a 
•mimber of particulars to which it equally 
relates. The figures of difcourfe^ the poiri- 
ed aTUithefis^the unnatural conceit ^ the jin- 
gle of itords ; fuch falfe ornaments were not 
employed by early writers. Hume's Hiftory^ 
vvol. 6. p. 129. 

By way of cmphafig, the demonftra- 
tive pronoun this, though in tbeconftruc- 
t-ion of a nominative cafe, is 'Tometimes 
placed without «ny verb, .after the words 
to which it belongs, ji matter of great 
importance this, in the eonduSl of life- I 
cannot fay that I admire this conftruc- 
tion, though it be much ufed, and par- 
ticularly, if I remember right, by Mr, 
Seed, in his fermons. 

Words defigned to diftingulfli, and tf 
give an emphafis to theperfonal pronouns, 
which are the nominative cafe to a verb, 
^re natur-ally placed after it. If ye for- 
:gvve noty every one of you, his brother his 
Jrefpaffes. 

When a fentence begins with the words 
mHj maTvy^ fo, as^ Imv, too^ and perhaps 

fome 
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-tome others, the article a is elegantly pre- 
ceded by the adjedive, and followed by- 
its correfpondent fubftantive. He/pah^ 
in fo afftSfionate z manner^ So tal!>3, nmn L 
TKver Jaw before^ So pnfejfcd an admirer 
ef the ancwit- poets. Addilbn on MedalSi^. 
p- 27. He is^too great a man* 

Moft other particles muft be placed be- 
fore the adjeftives ; 2i%,^he /pake in quite ar^- 
affeSlimate manner. Such a dark clcud 
9vercaji the evening of that day* Hunr^e's. 
Hiltory, vol. 5- p, 469^ So dark 2i cbuif 
would have been equivalent, and in alf 
refpcfts better.. Hevsas no- kfs alle a negc- 
ciatory than a courageous warrior. SmoU 
kit's Voltaire, vol. i. p. 181. 

The prepofition of will not bear to be 
feparated from the noun which it cichcp 
precedes or follows, without a dilagreeablo 
cffefii:. The ignorance of that age^ in nk-* 
chanical arts, rendered the progreis- vtry 
JloW'Ot this new invention, Hume-s Hii- 
lory,, vol. 2. p. 445. Being in no fenfe ca- 
pable oi either intention or remijjion, Har- 
ris's three Treatiies, p. 190. The word 
itfelf oi God. His pidture, in dijicmpcr, of 
calumny borrowed from the dcfcription cf one 
painted' by JpelleSy wasfuppcjcd to be a fatyr 
mi that cardinal. Walpole's Anecdotes. 

The 
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^he country firft dawned^ that ilIuminate(F 
the world, and beyond which the arts carmclr 
he traced, of civil fociety or dameftic lifc^ 
Saflelas, vol. 2^ p- 32* 

Litdc explanatory circumftanccs are 
particularly aukward between a genitive 
cafe, and the word which vifually follows- 
it. She began to extol the farmer'^, as Jlie 
called him, .exeellent underftanding. Hap^ 
riot Watfon, vol. i» p. 27. 

If an entire claufe of a fentcnce depend 
upon a word followed hyof^ the tranfpofi- 
t^on is eafy. -R•^t^ examples occur ^ oi princes 
who have willingly reigned their power^ 
Hume's Hiftory, vol.5, P- 47^* If the 
words followed by this- particle make a 
elaufe, which, might have been omitted^ 
and have left the fenfe compleat, it may 
be inferted at fome diftancc from the noun 
on which they depend, as it were, by 
way of parcnthefis. The nobkft difcoveries , 
thofe authors ever made, of art or of nature, 
have all been produced by the tranfcende?it 
genius of the prefent age. Swift's Tale of a 
Tub, p. 57. 

The prepofition of and the words 
with which it is connedled, may often ele- 
gantly precede the verb on Which they 
bofh depend. Two months had now paf 
fed, and of Pekuah nothing had been heard- 

Raf. 
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Raflelat, vol. 2-^ p. 54,^ This conftniftioi> 
is not quite fo eafy, when thefe words de- 
pend upon a fubftantive coming after 
them. He found the place replete witkwon^ 
ders, of which he propojed to Jolace himfelf 
with the contemplation, if he JJiould. never 
be able to accomplijh his flight, lb. vol* i . 
p. 3^. This conftrudion is propijrly 
French^ and does not fuceeed very well in 
tnglifh. Of the prcfent ftate, whatever 
it be J we feel and are forced to confefi the 
mifery. lb. p. 143. In the former of 
thefe fencences we Ihould read, with the 
crmtemplation of which, he propcfed to folace 
himfelf. I am glad^ tlten, fays Cynthioj that 
be has thrown him upon a fcience^ of which 
be has long wijhed to hear the iifcfulnel's, 
Addifon on Medals, p. 12. 
. It is a matter of indifference,, with re- 
fpedl to the pronoun one another^ whether 
the prepofitioa cf be placed between the 
two parts of it, or before them both. We 
may cither fay, they were jealous one of ano- 
ther, or they were jealous of one another. 

Whenever no ambiguity will be occa- 
fioned by putting the nominative cafe after 
the verb, this conttruftion makes an ele- 
gant variety in EngliQi ftyle. This is par- 
ticularly the cafe in verbs neuter, which 
admit of no objedl of the affirmation. 

Upm 
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Upon thy right hand ftands the Queen. The*- 
nominative cafe has always this place wheu • 
a fentence begins with the panicle there^. 
There was a mzn fpit from Godj whofcname.. 
iim John.^ And generally after then^ 
Then came uTito bim the Pharifees. It may- 
often, in >ather cafes, have this place, and. 
even .be feparated from the verb by other - 
^vords. His charaSler is as much dijfmted 
as is commonfy that of primes ivho are our ^ 
ectemporarics* Hume's Hiftory, vol. 6^* 
p.t 97. But th^y.arc aukwardly.feparated- 
in the following fentence. Even the fa- 
vzgCy JiJll lejs than ihe citizeni csLti be madt. 
to quit that manner of life, in which he has 
ktn trained^ Fergufoa oaCivil Society^. 
p. 145. • 

In the clofe of^a.paragraph, thenomi^ 
native cafe generaHy follows the verb,- 
even when the fentencc is' affirmative.. 
yind tJius have you exhibited a fort of a Jketch . 
if art* Harris's three Treatifes, p. 12. 

But when the nominative cafe is com-» 
plex, and confifts of feveral words, it is 
better to place it- before the verb. The 
following fentence, ia which a different 
order is obferved, is ungraceful. An un- 
dertaking, which, in the. exectdion^ prtrved 
ai impraSlicable, as had turned out every 
other of their pernicious, yet abortive 

fchemcs. 
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.fchemes, Macaulay's Hiftory, vol. 4^ 
p. 256. 

The nominative cafe does not cafily fol- 
low the verb when the particle than pre- 
cedes it. He thought that the prejbyters^ 
ijvould foon have become more dangerous to^ 
the magijlrate^ than had ever been the prela- 
tical clcrgjr. Hume's Hiftory, vol. 7. p.. 
7 1 . than the prelatical clergy had ever been. 

When the nominative cafe is put after 
a verb, the adverb never^ and fuch others- 
as are ufually placed after the verb, arc- 
put before them both; and when thofc 
words begin a fentcnce, we are difappoint- 
ed, if the verb do not immediately follow 
it. Never fovereign was blejfed with more- 
moderation of temper. Hume's Hift. vol.. 
6. p. 389. never wc^ fovereign. Hence the 
impoffibility appears, that this undertaking 
fhmld he begun and carried on in a monarchy. 
Hume's Effays, p. 173. hence appears the 
impof^bility. 

Alfo when the nominative cafe is put 
after the verbj on account of an inter* 
rogation, no other word fhould be inter- 
pofed between them* May not we here 
ficfwitb Lucretius. Addifon on Medals,, 
p. 29. may we not fay* Is not // he. 
Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 18. p, 152. /> it 
not he. ^ 

H men. 
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When a nominative cafe is not p«t 
after a verb, it has a ftill worfc effed to 
place the negative particles before it. 
Not only he found himfclf a prifirter very 
narrowly guarded. Hume*s Hiftory, vof. 
7. p. 77. It ftiould either have been, he 
not only found himfelf^ or »cf ordy did he 
find himfelf. The following fentence is 
jftill more aukwardly conftruded, by the 
interpofition of a claufe between the no- 
minative cafe and the verb. Not only 
the power of the crown, by means of ward/hips 
and purveyance, was very conjtderabk^ it wca 
alfo unequal, and perfonaU Hume'is Hif- 
tory, vol. 7. p. 362. 

The auxiliary verb do, or did, is necef- 
feriiy placed before the nominative cafe» 
when the fentence begins with neithif\ nor^ 
and perhaps fome other adverbs. This 
rule is obferved in one part of the follow- 
ing fentence, and ncglefted in the other. 
The difference of the effeft will be per- 
cetved by every Englilh ear. Neither ^he 
conftable opened his ^ates to them^ nor did 
the Duke of Burgundy brini^; him the fmalleft 
ajjifiance. Hume's Hiftory, V9I. 3. p. 

By a very peculiar idiom, the nomina- 
tive cafe is fometimes put after the verbs 
mayy can^ ^c. when, furprize is expreffed, 

ox 
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or a queftion is reported, &c. the words 
ify whether^ &c. being underftood, as, I 
"wonder^ can he do it\ i. e. I wonder whe- 
ther he can do it. She demanded of me, could 
J play at cribbage. Swift's Pofthumoas 
Works, i. t. Jhe demanded of me y if I could 
play. I* have frequently heard this form 
of expreffion in converfation, but do not 
remember ever to have met with it in 
writing, except in this pafTage of Swift. 

The negative particles are not well fitu- 
atcd between the aftive participles of aux- 
iliary verbs, and the paflive participles of 
other verbs. fVhich being not chitted 
into general ufe does not pleafc the ear fa 
well as which not being admitted* Having 
not hmvn^ or not cori/ideredi i* c. not hav- 
ing known. 

When (everal auxiliary verbs arc ufed, 
the place of the adverb is after the firft of 
them (if the fecond of them be not a 
participle) whether the nominative cafe 
come before or after the verb. 7h three 
graces are always hand in handy to JIuno ns 
that thefe three Jhould be never feparated. 
Addifon on Medals, p. 29. Jhould never 
be feparated. Andjince the favour can be 
conferred but upon few^ the greater number 
will be always difcontented* Raflelas, voU 
2. p- 9. will always be. Shall I be nevef 
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fufftred to forget theft Uiiures. lb. vol. y. 
p. 1 6. Jhail I never be. 

Though the negative participles fol- 
low the auxiliary verbs in an interroga- 
tion^ no other adverbs ihould be placed 
there along with theni- fFouId not then^ 
this art have keen wholly imknoijcn- Har- 
ris's three Treatifes, p. 24. Would vet 
this art then have been* 

So dofely do we expeft every relative 
. to follow its antecedent, that if the ante- 
cedent be a genitive cafe, the other fub- 
ftantive cannot be inierpofed between 
them, without a difagrecable cffeift. T'h^ 
attacked Northumberland j hou^y whom 
they pit to death. Hume's Hiftory, vol. 
g. p. 362. Hi had fuffjQicnt experience of 
the extreme ardour and impatience of Hen-. 
ryV temper y who couid bearno contradict on. 
Ifa. vol. 4. p. 9,9. I Jkail not confine n^'^ 
felfto any mzn's rules that ever lived, IVif- 
tram Shandy, vol. i. p. lo. 

In the fcrfjowing fcntences the relative, 
:being ftill farther removed from its ante- 
j^ede.nt/has a Hill worfe effed. To irrjolve 
his minifter, in ruini. who- had been the 
author of it. Hume's Hift- V/JI..4- p, 225- 
PrimzuzctW sjkip was fet on fre^^ who,//d[- 
ing his deftruMlon inevitable^ bore down upm 
the Enslifii admiral. lb, vol. 3. p, 362. 

The 
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The objccftpf an affirmation fliould not 
^'€>alily*be feparated from its verb by th6 
intervention of other claufes of the fcn- 
Tcnce. The bad efFcfl: of this arrange- 
ment may be perceived in the following' 
cxanfiples. Frederick, feeing it was impqf- 
^Jible to truft, with fafety^ his life in the 
hands of Chriftians^ was obliged to take the 
Mahomet ansf&r his guard. Smollett's Vo;!- 
-taire, voK 2. p. 73. ^he mperor refufed 
to convert, at once, the truce rW^ a dtfi*' 
nitive treaty. Bolingbrolce on Hiftory,^ 
vol. 2. p. g.fo. Becktt covld not better' 
difcover, than by attacking fo powerful an 
intereji his refolution to maintain with vi- 
gour the rights, real or pretended^ of his 
church- Hume'^s Hiftory, vol. i. p. 415. 
Even when a verb and a prepofition, or 
4bme other word, make as it were,' but 
one compound word, and have but one 
joint meaning, yet they ihould be fepa- 
rated in this cafe. Aran propofed to xnyiic^ 
back the king upon conditions. ■ Hume's 
Hiftory, vol. 8* p- 299- to invite the king 
back. * 

The French always place their adverbs 
^immediately a.fter their verbs, but this 
order by no means fuits the idiom of the 
Englifli tongue, yet Mr. Hume has ufed 
u in his hiftory, almoft without variation. 
N 4 His 
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His gcvemmnt gave courage to the Engli/Ii 
barons to carry farther their oppojition 
Hume's Hift. vol. 2. p. 46. Edward ok- 
iained a difpenfation from his oath^ which 
the barms had compelled Gave/ion to takcy 
that he would abjure for ever the realnu 
lb. vol. 2. p. 342. to carry their oppcJUicn 
farther, and, to abjure the realm for cver^ 

Sometimes a claufe of a fcntencc, con- 
taining a feparate circumftance, is put in 
the place of the adverb. However^ the 
miferahle remains were, in the nighty taken 
down. Univerlal Hift. vol. 24. p. 272, 

When there are more auxiliaries than 
One, the adverb fhould be placed after 
them, immediately before the participle. 
Dijfertaiiom on tlie prophecies wA/VA.have 
remarkably been fulfilled in the world. 
Tide page to Dr. Ncwton*s treatife on 
the prophecies. This combination ap- 
pears very irregular and harih. It fliould 
have been, which have been remarkably 
fulfilled. There are, hpweverfome adverbs, 
in very common ufe, as always^ gerterally^ 
often^ &c, which, if we judge by the ear, . 
are better placed becwixc the auxili- 
aries •, as. He has always h^an reckoned an 
honeji man. ^hfbook may always be had 
atfuch'aplace. 
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So convenient is the place between the 
auxiliary verb and the participle for other 
words, that feveral adjedives, agreeing 
with the nominative cafe, are beft infertcd 
there, Thsy all arc invejied with the power, 
iff punijlung. Account of Geneva, p* 9 1 . 
they are all invtfted. 

Too many circumftances are thfown 
before the nominative cafe and the verb, 
in the following fentence. This is what 
we mean by the original amtraSl tf fociety^ 
which^ though^ perhaps^ in no inftance i% 
has ever beenformaHy exprej/ed, at thefirfi 
infiituiion of a flate^ yet^ in nature^ and 
reafon^ Jhould always be underftood and tm* 
plied in every a£t of ajfociating together. 
Blackftone's Commentaries, vol. i. p. 48* 
The arrangement of this fentence will be 
reftified by placing the circumftancc, in 
no in/lance, between the auxiliary and the 
participle ; which though perhaps^ it has^ 
in nv inftance^ been formally expreffed. 

The parts of the vcord however^ are 
often fcparated by the interpofition of an 
adje6tive, and the particle fo is prefixed 
to the part even which fcems to be much 
better than to fubjoin the adjc£tive to the 
entire word. The king^ however little 
fcrupulous in jhme refpeSs^ was incapable of 
any think har/h or barbarous • Hume's 
N 4 ^ H'ft. 
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Hill. vol. 7- p. +68. kow little fcrupuhus 
Joever. The opinions of that feSl Jlill kept 
^JfeJDion of his, mind, howewr little they 
appeared in his conduct, lb. 47!. how tittle 
foevcr. However much he might dejpije 
the maxims of the king's adminijirationy he 
kept a total Jilence on thatfubJeS- lb. vol- 
8. p« 267. hozv muchfoever* 

The. pronouns ivhichfoevery Aoivfon-er^ 
and the like, are alfo elegantly divided 
by the intcrpofuion of the corrcfponding 
fubftantive, and make a better conftruc- 
tion than whi<h ever^ &c. withcutyi pre. 
ceding the fubftantive. On which ever* 
fide the king caji his eyes. Hume*s Hift. 
vol. 6. p: 350, To my ear, onwhichjide 
/crt'^rr founds better. 

Theadive participle, placed before ks. 
fubilantive, in imitation of the ablative 
cafe in Latin, makes a very aiikward con- 
ffrudtion in Englifh. Remrjviiig the term 
from Weftminjiery fitting the parliament, 
^ as illegal* Macaulay's Hid. vol. 3. p.. 
a 83* while the parliament was Jittingy or 
the parliament being filling, 

in familiar ftylc, the word though dolts 
a fenteiice, as it wcrre, ellipcically. Indad 
but. he did thougk- Female Qinxote, vol. 
I. p. 132. 

SiCTIOM. 
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Section XL 

^sOf the Corrcfpcndence of iVcrds expr effing. 
Numbers^ 

A Number of perfons, though. confi- 
dercd in fucccffion, in which cafe 
there exifts Oiily one at a time, ftould, 
Jievcrthelcfs, be fpoken of as in the plu- 
ral number. The difenticns tt had at homey 
with its bi/hops, and the violences it ficffered 
J^rom without^- particularly from its conftant^ 
Mnd inveterate enemy, the Dukes of Savay^ 
kept it engaged in a perpetual fcene of war 
^nd amfuftm. Account of Geneva, p. 19. 
^enemies. 

It is a rule, that two diftindl fubjefts of 
an afHrmacion require the verb to be in 
the plural number, in the fame manner 
as if the affirmation had been tnade con- 
cerning two or more things of the fame 
Icind, But, notwithftanding this, if the 
fubjefts of the affirmation be nearly rela- 
ted, the verb is rather better in the fingu- 
Jar number. JSothing but the marvellous* 
and fupernatural hath a?:yrharmsfor them. 
Idienels and ignorance [cinfidercd a^ 

kind- 
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kindred difpofitions, and forming one ha* 
bit of the mind] if'xx. htfuffcred to proceeds 
&c. Johnfon. He JifU his angels to fight 
for his people^ and tite difcomtiture and 
(laughter of great ho/is ^ is attributed to 
their affiftance. 

If the terras be. very nearly related, a 
plural verb is roanifeftly harlh ; though 
It may be thought to be ftridly gramma- 
tical. His poiitenefs and obliging beha- 
viour were changed. Hume's Hiilory, 
vol. 6. p. 14. xtw would have read better. 
I'hat quick march of the fpirits, if prolonged^ 
begets a languor and lethargy, thai dc- 
&XQy all enjoyment. Hume, deftrcys. 

It is not neceffary that the two fubjeds 
of an affirmation (hould (land in the very 
fame conftruftion, to require the verb 
to be in the plural number. lif one of 
them be made to depend upon the other 
by aconnefting particle, it may, in fome 
cafes, have the fame force, as if it were 
independent of it, A long courfe of time^ 
with a variety of accidents and circumfiances^ 
-are requijite to produce thofe revoliUiom. 
Hun\e. 

, It is very common to confider a col- 
le^Slive noun as divided into the parts of 
which it confift«, and to adapt the con- 
ftruclion of the fcntence to thofe parts, 

ur..i 
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and not to the whole. If an academy 
Jhould be eftablijhed for the cultivatkn of our 
Jiyle^ which /, who can never wijh to fee 
dependence multiplied^ hope thefpirit of Eng- 
lijh liberty will hinder^ or dejlr^y \ Jet ihcm, 
inftead of compiling grammars and di^iona- 
ries^ mkauour^ with all their irfluence^ to 
JiOp the Ucenfe of tranjlators ; whofe idle- 
wefs and ignorance^ if it be fuffered to pro- 
ceed^ will reduce us to babble a dialeil of 
French. Johnfon. Let the members of it 
would have been better. In this man- 
ner pronouns often miflead perfons. 
'Vf h^ittver related to ecclejiafiical meetings^ 
matters^ andperfcns^ were to be ordered ac- 
cording to fuch diredlians as the king fliould 
fend to his priiy council. Hume's Hiftory, 
vol. 8. p. 49. Can any pcrfon, on their 
entrance into the worlds le fully fecure, that 
th^Jhallnot k deceived. Fair American, 
vol. 2. p. 26. 

It is a rule refpeding numbers, that 
nouns of a fingular termination, bur of a 
plural fignification, may admit of a verb 
cither Angular or plural ; but this is by 
no means arbitrary. W^ ought to confi- 
dcr whether the term will immediately 
fugged the idea of the number it repre- 
ftfjits, or whether it exhibit to the mind 
the idea of the whole, as one thing-. In 

the 
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the former cafe, the verb ought te be 
plural, in the latter it ought to be fingu- 
lar. Thus it fcems harfti to fay with Har- 
vey in JohnfoH, In France the pcafanwy 
^oes barefoot^ and the middk fort, ihraugk 
all that kingdom^ makes ufe (f 'wooden 
Jhoes. It would be better to fay, 37^ pea- 
Jantry go bare foot^ ' and the middle fori 
make ufe^ &c, becaufc the idea, in both 
thcfe cafes, is that of a number. Bac 
words exprctling the greateft numbers nriay 
be afcd in a Angular conftruftion, if the 
ideas they convey may be conceived ac * 
•onCe i as, a hundred poundsj a great many 
men, &c. 

On the contrary, there is an harfhnefs 
in the following fcntences of Hume, in 
which noons of number have verbs plural^ 
becaufe the ideas they reprefent feem not 
to be fufficiently divided, as it were, in 
the mind, ^he court of Rome were not 
nvithout folicitude. The hpufe of commom 
were of fmall weight. The ho\Ji{e of lords 
<were fo much infuenced by thefe reafom. 
<Hume^s Hiftory, vol.* 8. p. io8, Ste- 
J)fien's party were entirely broke up by the 
^captivity of their, leader. lb. vol. i- p. 
306. An arrriy of tiventyfour thoitfand 
*wcre ajfcmbled. One would think that nam* 
<ing the adlual number of men, of which 

the 
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the army confifted, would be fufficlent to 
break the idea into its proper parts ; but 
1 think that the efFcft of this feqtence 
upon the ear proves the contrary. Aa 
army, though confifting of ever ib many 
men, is ftill one thing, and the verb ought 
to be in the fingular number. 

Some nouns, hawever, of a fingular 
form, but of a plural fignificatipn, con- 
ftantly require a plural conftruftion ; a«,, 
the fewer, or the more acquaintance I have, 
jill the other nobiliry. They were carried 
over /-9 Bohemia by feme youth vf their ?ui- 
tioHy who-jludied in Oxfords Hume's Hif- 
tory. 

Other nouns, of a plural form, but of 
a fingular fignification, require a fingular 
conftrudtion ; as, mathemacieks is a ujefuV- 
Jtudy. This obfervation will likewife, in- 
lome meafure^ vindicate the grammatical 
propriety of the.famous faying of Williamu 
©f Wyktham, Manners makcth man. 

It is a rule, I believe, in all grammars, 
that when a v«rb comes between twa 
aouns, either of which may be underftood 
as the fubjeft of the affirmation, tiiat it 
. may agree with either of them; butfome 
FCgard muft be had to that which is more 
naturally the fubjedl: of it, as alfo to that 
which ftands next to the. verb 5 for if no 

regard 
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regard be paid to thcfe circumftances, the 
conftrudion will beharlh. Minced pies 
was regarded as a profcffie and fiiperftit'um 
viand by the fe^aries. . Hume's Hiftory. 
A great caufc of the low ftate of induftry 
were iht reftraints put upon if. lb. By this 
term was underftoedy fuch perfons as in^ 
vented] or drew up rules for themfelves and 
the world. 

It fecms wrong to join words which are 
attributes of unity to nouns in the plural 
number^ as the word whole, in the fol- 
lowing fentences of Mr. Hume. The fe- 
vtral places of rendezvous were concerted, 
and the whole operations fixed. Hiftory, 
vol. 8. p. 179. In thefe rigid opinions the 
whole fefl:aries concurred, lb. Jbnoftihe 
\vho\t\v\hzib\t2ini%were prefent, lb. This 
conftrudlion is, I think, uniformly ob- 
lerved by this author. Though we fay 
a whole 7iation, yet there does not feem to 
be the fame propriety in faying a whole 
people. Hume's Hiftory, vol. 8- p- 92. 
becaufc the word people fuggefts the idea 
of a number. 

// is, and it was, are often, after the 
manner of the trench, ufed in a plural 
conftrudion, and by fome of our bcft 
writers. It is either a few great men wh9 
decide for the whole ^ or it is the rabble ^ibtf 
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follow a feditious ringleader;^ who is wf 
known, perhaps, to a dozen among thtm^ 
Hume's Effays, p. 296. It is they that 
are the real authors, though the Joldiers arc 
the aSlors of the revolutions. Lady Mon- 
tague*s Letter;, vol. 2. p» 5. It was the 
hereticks /A^^/f/? began to rail againji the 
finefiof allthearts. Smollett's Voltaire, voL 
1 6. *Tis thefe that early taint the fetnalt 
JouL This conftrudion fccms alinoft un- 
avoidable in anfwer to a quellion aflced in 
the fame form. Who was it that caught the 
fijh ? It was we. This licence in the cgn- 
ftruftion of it is (if the critical reader will 
think proper to admit of it at all) has 
however, been certainly abnfed in the 
following fentence, which is thereby made 
a very aukward one. It is wonderful the 
very few trifling accident Sy which happen not 
wee, perhaps^ in feveral years. Obftirva- 
tion on the Turks, vol. 2. p. 54. 

Alfo, when the particle ^^^r^ is prefixed 
to a verb fmgular, a plural nominative 
may fallow without a very fentible im* 
propriety. Inhere necejfarily follows from 
thence, ihcf^ plain and unqueftionable coa^- 
fequences. 

i'he word none may feem to be ^ con- 
traction of no ane, yet it admits of a plural 
conibuction. JU of them had great au- 

thority 
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tliorityj indeed, but none (f them were 
Jbvcreign princes. Smollett's Voltaire., 
none of them txcept the heir^ arc fuppofed 
to know them. Law Trafts, p. 211* 
This word is alfo found in a Angular con^ 
ftruftion. None ever varies his opinion* 
Raflelas, vol. 2. p. 19. 

Faults, with rcfpect to number, are 
often made by an inattention to the pro- 
sper meaning of or and other disjundivc 
particles. Speaking impatiently to Jervants. 
or any thing that betrays inattention, or ill 
humour, are alfo criminal. Spectator,, is alfo 
crimifuL A mon may fee a metaphor or an. 
allegory in apiSurcy as well as read them 
in a defcriptm, Addifon on Medals, p^ 
30. read //. But their religion,, as well as 
their cujloms, and manners, were ftrangely 
viifrtprefcHtecL Bolingbroke on Hiftory^ 
p. 123. Tne aiahcr of the irfcription, as 
well as thofe who prrjided over the rtjlo- 
ration cf the fragments, weic dead. Con* 
daniine.'s Travels, p. 60. 

Words conncdted with a proper fub- 
je6t of an affirmation, arc apt to miQead 
a writer, and introduce confufion into 
the conftruftion of his fcntences with re- 
fpcft to number. I fancy they are thefc 
kind of gods, which Horace mentions in 
his allegorical vejfeJ i which was fo broken 

and 
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andjhattered to pieces. Addifon ort Me- 
dals» p. 74* The mtcYiZvAim of chch md 
watches were tdaUy unknown. Humc« 
The number of inhabitants were not more: 
than four millions. SmoUct's Voltaire;. 
Let us difcufs what relates to each particular 
in their order* its order. There are a fort 
ef authors J who fcorn to take up with ap^ 
fearances. Addifon on Medals, p. at. 

The vford firt feems to refer to a num- 
ber of things, and the word kind feems 
to be more proper when the quality of 
one fingle thfaig is ipoken of; ycc this 
diftinftion has not been obfcrved by wri- 
ters. The nobleji {on of the true critic. Swift's 
Talc of a tub. But allowing that wc 
may fay a fort cf a things as a fort of land^ 
a fort (f wheat, and the like ; yet, in tWs 
conftruftion, the idea is certainly fingular. 
In the following paffage, however, it oc- 
curs in the plural number. There was 
alfo among the ancients a fort of critic, na 
diflinguifhcd in fpeeie from the. former^ but in 
growth or degree; who feem to haue been 
only tyro^s or junior fcholars. lb. p. 60. 

An endeavour to comprize a great deal- 
in one fentence is often the occafion of a 
confofion in numbers. Words covifiji of 
imc or more fyliablesj fyllables of one or 
O more. 
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tmre letters. One of the moft aukward 
of thefe examples I hive met mth is cbc 
ibllowiDg. 7%r kimg was petitioned to op- 
foini one, or more^ perfon^ or ferfcm* Mac* 

Many writers^.of no fmall reputation^ 
hyym wns^ when they are. fpeaking of a 
jii;»gle perfon ; but as the word yon is con- 
fefledly plural; the verb, agreeably to 
the analogy of all languages, ought to 
be plural too. Befides, as the verb is 
in the fecond perfon, we ought ta fajr 
you waft rather than joK uoJ ; and, in the 
prefent lenfe, wc always; Izyyfiu are in thi 
plural Dumber, and not ym art, or yfm 
is in the fingular. Dejin this paffhnaic 
Itfver to give you a charaker of Ins mijlrefx^ 
he will tell you, that He is at a lofsfor words 
to difcribe her charms, and ivill ajk you p- 
riouffyy if ever yon was acquainted with a 
gsddeff or an angeL Ifym mfwer that yori 
aei'^ was, he wlU.^tiien jig'-^Hume'^ £l- 
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Section XIL 

Cf correfponding Particles. 

THE grea^tcft danger of inattention 
to the rules of gramniai^ is in com- 
pound fentenccs, when the fir ft claufc 
is to be conncftcd with two or more 
faccecding ones. There is a prodigious 
variety of cafes in which this may happen, . 
and the, ftyle of our beft writers is often 
extremely faulty in this refpeft. In or- 
der to preferve an eafy conneftion of the 
different claufes of a fcntcnce, the ftriftcft 
regard muft be had to thofe particles, which 
cuftom has made to correfpond to one an- 
other ; fo that when one of them is found 
towards the beginning of a fentenee, the 
other is expected to follow in foniefubfc- 
quent part of it. As examples, in thcfe 
cafes efpecially, are more intelligible than 
rules, or defcriptions ; I ihall produce a 
confiderable number of the inftances of 
faulty correfpondence, which have oc- 
curred to me ; and (hall infert, in a difFe- 
cnt charafter, the words which would 
have made them grammatical, or fubjoin 
that form of the fentenee, which, I think 
would have been better. 

O 2 ' Equal 
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E^pid is but ill put for the fame, or as 
mnck, and made to precede and correfpond 
to as in the following fentence. It is m- 
ccjfary to watch him with equal vigour^ as 
if he had indulged himfelf in all the exceffes^ 
cf cruelty. Hume's Hiftory, vol. 6. p. 
6 J. A girl of twelve camiot pofftfs equal 
difcretion tp govern the fury of this pajfion^ 
^ one who feels not its violence, till fhe be 
feventeen ar eighteen. Hume's Eflays, p. 
286. And equally does not well fupply 
the place, of as> This new extreme was 
equally pernicious to the publick peace as the 
Qthtrs. lb. p. 529. He dtems the Jkirmifhes: 
(f kites and crows equally deferving of a- 
particular narratpvcr as the confufed.tranfaC' 
tionsani battles of the Saxon heptarchy. lb. 
vol. I. p. 28. 

. The fame feems to require that^ if more 
than a fingle noun clofe the fentence. 
Germc^ ran the fame rifque as Italy had done^ 
Bolingbroke on Hiftory, vol. 2. p. 180. 
The fame rifque as Italy ^ might, perhaps*- 
have done.' She rejis herfdfana pillow ^ 
for the fame reafon as the poet often com^ 
pares an obftinate refolution^ or a great frm^ 
nefs rfnund, to a rock^ that is not to be moved 
by cdi the ajfaults of winds or waves^ Ad- 
difon on Medals, jx 46. The highlander 
has the fame warlike ideas antiexed to the 
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found of the bagpipe^ as an Englijhman has 
to the found of the trumpet or fife. Brown. 
If I examine the Ptolemean and Copcrnican 
Jyfiems, I endeavour only^ by my enquiries^ to 
know the real Jituation of the planets ; that 
is J in other words, 1 endeavour to. give them, 
i^ ^ffy mind cr eonception^ the fame relations 
as they bear to each other in the heavens^ 
Hume's Hffays Moral and Political, p. 
227. 

In the fojne manner as, or, in the fame 
aianykr that, may perhaps, be equally 
proper; but the latter conftruAion leans 
more to the French, and the former is 
-more peculiarly the Engliih idiom. He 
told the §^en^ that he would fubmit to ker% 
In the fame manner that Paul did to Leo* 
Hume's Hiftory, vol. 5« p- 51. 

So does not feem to admit of ax, whea 
any words intervene between them. 
^)iere is nothing fo incredible^ as may not be^ 
come likely, from the folly and wichdnefs of 
j^ohn. Hume's Hiftory, vol. a. p. lOO* 

So foon as J does not read {b well, par- 
ticularly in the middle of a fentence, as^ 
as focn as. Thefe motives induced Edward^ 
t§ intrufi the chief part of his government in 
ihe hands of ecclejiafticks at the Hazard gf 
feeing them difown his .authority fo foon as 
4t would turn againft them* lb. vol* 2. p« 

O 3 442- 
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.42.2. Rdigious ^eal made them fly to thm 
jiandardsy lb foon as the trumpet was founds 
M by their fpiritual arid temporal leaders. 
lb. vol. 6. p. 280, 

For the reafon that is a good correfpon- 
dcnce ; for the reafcn why is a bad one. 
For thefc reafons I fuppoje it is, vihy fcmt 
have conceived it would have been very ex- 
f^dicnt for the puhlick good of learnings that 
tvery true critic^ as Jcon as he had finijbed 
his iq/k ajfignedy Jtwuld immediately deliver 
himjelf up to ratjbam or hemp. Swift's 1 ale 
of a Tub, p. 55. 

i/wi, in imitation, I fuppofe, of the 
French idiom is, by Mr. Hume, general:/ 
eriade to follow a comparative, jutk feenes 
oiC the more ^ridicuious^ that ike pajjion of 
James feems not to have aritained in it anf 
i/UBg ctiminaL HiNi^e's Hiftory, vol 6. 
p* 5* Other princes have repcfed thmffh-es 
on them wittiiht more corrjideyiet^ that the 
abje^ has been beholden to their bowity for 
.iv^ry MnMT. Ib^ 1 his conj.ur.dian is 
aila frequently ufed by fome of our more 
.modet^^ writers, in other cafes where the 
French ufe que^ and efpecially for as ; J 
mvtr left him, that / was not ready so foy 
io kim, die» vous fajfe^ &c. BohngbroKC 
on Hiftopy, vol. i. p. izi. Ptrhaps 
when would be more truly. Englifh in t\m 
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fcntence, or wc fhowki rather fay, litever 
kfi him hut, or, txlllimsready^ 

It is a very common fault with many 
of oarwriicrs, to tndkefuch correfpond to 
mho^ whereas ti>e Englifh idiom h pck 
^s ; and hCy Jhc^ they, thefe, or, thofe, who. 
it is a place 'which, for man^ years, has ken 
much reforied to by fuch of our countrymen^ 
whofe fortunes indulge them in that part of 
tducation which we call travellings Account 
t>f Geneva. A high- court of jufiice was 
ereSled for the trial q/* fuch criminals, whofe 
guilt Was the moji apparent. Hume's Hif- 
tory, vol. 7. p. 289. thofe criminals. 
■ Scarce, or fcarcely, docs not admit of 
4han aftcfr it. Scarcely had he received th^ 
homage of this new pontiff ^ than jFohnthc 
twelfth had the courage tofiir up the Romans 
again. Smollett's Voltaire. There is a 
much better ccrrefpondence to this par- 
ticle in the following fentence, from the 
iame author. Scarce had he kft the camp^ 
t^^hen the very fame nighty one half of the 
emperor^ s army went over to his fon Lotha-- 
rius* 

When two claufcs of a fentcnce re« 

^uire each a different particle, it is very 

common to forget the conftruftion of the 

former claufe, and to adhere to that of 
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the latter only. He was more behvcd^ hut 
not fo much admired sis Cinfhio. Addiiba 
-on Medals. More requires than after it, 
which is no where found in this fentence- 
9*hcfupreme head of the church was a foreign 
potentate t who 'was guided by intexejis ahvays 
different,-, fometimes contrary to Jkofe of/kt 
C0wmumty. Hume's Hift. ^ol- 4. .p. 35. 

Ntver was man fo teizedn or juffered 
half the uncafinefs as I have done this even- 
ing. Tatlex, N^^. 1*60. The ifirft and 
third claufe, viz. Never was man fo teiud 
as I have been this evenings may be joined 
without any impropriety ; but to connciSt 
thefccond and third, that muft be iubfti- 
tuted inltt^d of ^.s and the fentence be 
read thus:;^r fuffered half the uneajinefs 
ihzt I have done^ or elfe, half fo much unr 
-eafmefs as I have done* 

Negative ^particles often ^occafion cm- 
barraffmenttoa.writer, v^4H>, in this cafe, 
is not fo. apt -to attend to the exaft cor- 
re^ondence of the different parts of a 
fentence. Nor is danger ever apprehended 
infuch a government from the violence of the 
Jovereign, no more lAan voe commonly appre- 
hend darker from thunder or earthquakes. 
Hume*s Eflays, p. 133. ay^more- jiriojxn^ 
S'alfo, Galileo, no naorc than Raphael, wefc 

no 
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liot ior« f» republicks. Hume. Neither 

^certainly requires nor in the claufcofa 

fen te nee corrcfponding to- it. I'ht rt is am* 

t^her ufe thai^ in my ^inion^ ^contrilutes ra* 

tber to make a man learned than wife, ^ and is 

-neither capable ofpkaftng the underftanding^ 

or imagination. Addilon on Medals, p, 

*6. No does but ill fupply the place of 

neither in this corrcfpondence. Northum^ 

bcrland took an oath, bef$re twoarchbijhops^ 

that no contraS^ nor prcmije had ever paf* 

Jed between them. Hume's Hiftory, voL 

4. p. 174. orpTQmifi. 

Never fo was formerly ilfed where we 
now Iky ever fo. This form is generally 
-to be found in the works of Mr. Addifon, 
and others of his age. It is conftantly 
•^ufed in our tranflation*of the Bible charm 
^be never fo wifely. 

The comparative de^ee Md the con- 
junftion but have not an eafy corrcfpon- 
dence. Than is preferable. The minifiers 
.gaimd nothing farther by thisy but ^nly to 
engage the houfe to join the qieftion of the 
^childreris marriage with that of the fettlement 
'cfthecnwn. Hume's -Hift. vol.. 5- p- *05- 
Beftdes docs not Aand well in the fame 
<onftru(!:tion. Th€ harons had little n]ore 
to rely en, ^bcfides the J>owcr of their fa- 

niilics* 
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milies. Hume's Hiftoiy, vol.2, p. 19J. 
more tkan^ or take away the word mere and 
the conftruftion will be more eafy. Nei- 
ther does -befidcs follow in corrcfpondcncc 
with ether near fo well- as than. Never 
did any ejiablijktd power receive fo firon^ a 
dectaratm of its ufurpation efful irrcalidiiy ; 
and from m other in/iftution, befides :he 
admirable one of jurtesy could be expelled 
Mii magnanimous effort^ Hume's Hiltery:, 
vol. 7. p. 209. Nor does i>a/ do fo well 
as than. Thsy had no other eieintnt but 
^ivars. lb. voL !• p. 104- 
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inong Chridians; with a Letter to the Reverend 
Mr. Venn, in anfwer to his examination of the 
Addrefsto Proteftant Diffenters, is. 6d« 

10. Additions to the Addrefs to Proteftant Dif- 
fenters, on the Subjeft of the Lord's Supper, with 
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2^ The prefent State of Liberty in ^eat Br- 
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